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ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


SPIRIT OF THE 


No admirer of the writings of Boz will object to the unusual space oc- 
cupied in this week's Mirror by Barnaby Rudge, the latest and best 
of his versatile productions, for we are thus enabled to publish all of 
itthat has yet been received from England, at nearly asearly a period 
as any of our contemporaries, several of whom commenced it much 
earlier than we did. For this advantage we are indebted to our 
estimable friends Lea and Blanchard, the enterprising bibliopoles 
of Philadelphia, who, having effected arrangements with the author 
for receiving the copy in advance of the London publishers, are 
enabled frequently to issue the work simultaneously with the Eng- 
lish edition. We are happy to find that this admirable story has 
given universal satisfaction to the readers of the Mirror, notwith 
standing some of our friends at first thought it unadvisable to intro- 
duce so much selected matter in a periodical chiefly distinguished 
by original contributions from authors of the highest eminence. All, 
however, now appear to be convinced that it would be difficult, in 
the present zenith of this writer's fame, to procure a new story of 
superiour interest and popularity, from any other source. The ob- 
jection that other journals are also re-publishing it, is, in practical 
truth, a very urgent recommendation, for it bears testimony to the 
avidity with which Barnaby Rudge is sought after by American 
readers. Besides, we see no good reason why every paper in the 
country should be at liberty to copy a good thing, except the Mirror. 
It is true, we do not altogether approve of thus appropriating the 
labours of foreign authors without remuneration, but while this 


furtive practice prevails so extensively and successfully as it does; | 


while there is no law of international copy-right to protect these 
foreign productions, or to foster our own; while the reader on this 
side of the Atlantic will give preference to those which originate on 


|| golden toothpick, “immensely patient 


clerkly, monkish atmosphere, which public offices of law have not 
disturbed, and even legal firms have failed to scare away. In 
summer-time, its pumps suggest to thirsty idlers, springs cooler, 
and more sparkling, and deeper than other wells; and as thev 
trace the spillings of full pitchers on the heated ground, they 
snuff the freshness, and, sighing, cast sad looks towards the 
Thames, and think of baths and boats, and saunter on despondent 

It was in a room in Paper Buildings—a row of goodly tene- 
ments, shaded in front by ancient trees, and looking, at the back, 
upon Temple Gardens—that this, our idler, lounged , now taking 
up again the paper he had laid down a hundred times ; now tri- 
fling with the fragments of his mea! ; now pulling forth his gold- 
en toothpick, and glancing leisurely about the room, or out at the 
window into the trim garden-walks, where a few early loiterers 


were already pacing to and fro. Here a pair of lovers met to* 


| quarrel and make up; there a dark-eyed nursery-maid had better 


the other, we assuredly ought not to be unmercifully censured for | 


snatching a trifle, purely in self-defence, from the heaps of tempt 
ing plunder which lie scattered as common property around us. 


We trust the reader will not infer from this that our original resour- | 


ces are not as copious and ample as ever, for we never had so many 
correspondents nor such large supplies from them as at this parti- 
cular time. But experience has convinced us that we consult the 
taste of the great body of readers by diversifying our columns with 
an occasional admixture of selected with original matter, especially 
on an occasion like this, when the richest parterre of native flow 


ers is adorned by an exotic of such rare beauty and value. 


BARNABY RUDGE. 


A NEW AND POPULAR WORK BY BOZ. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 


At noon next day John Willet’s guest sat lingering over his 


breakfast in his own home, surrounded by a variety of comforts, 
which left the May-pole’s highest flight and utmost stretch of ac- 
commodation at an infinite distance behind, and suggested com- 
parisons very much to the disadvantage and disfavour of that ve- 
nerable tavern. 

In the broad old-fashioned window-seat—as capacious as mo- 
dern sofas, and cushioned to serve the purposes of a luxurious 
settee—in the broad old-fashioned window-seat of a roomy cham- 
ber, Mr. Chester lounged, very much at his ease, over a well- 
furnished breakfast-table. He had exchanged his riding-coat for 
a handsome morning-gown, his boots for slippers; had been at 
great pains to atone for the having been obliged to make his toi- 
let when he rose without the aid of dressing-case and tiring equi- 
page ; and, having gradually forgotten through these means the 


discomforts of an indifferent night and an early ride, was in a | 


state of perfect complacency, indolence, and satisfaction. 

The situation in which he found himself, indeed, was particu- 
larly favourable to the growth of these feelings ; for, not to men- 
tion the lazy influence of a late and lonely breakfast, with the 
additional sedative of a newspaper, there was an air of repose 


about his place of residence peculiar to itself, and which hangs | 


about it, even in these times, when it is more bustling and busy 
than it was in the days of yore 

There are still worse places than the Temple, on a sultry day, 
for basking in the sun, or resting idly in the shade. There is yet 


a drowsiness in its courts, and a dreamy dullness in its trees and | 


gardens ; those who pace its lanes and squares may yet hear the 
echoes of their footsteps on the sounding stones, and read upon 
its gates, in passing from the tumult of the Strand or Fleet-street, 
“Who enters here leaves nvise behind.’’ There is still the plash 
of falling water in fair Fountain Court, and there are yet nooks 
and corners where dun-haunted students may look down from 
their dusty garrets on @ vagrant ray of sun-light patching the 
shade of the tall houses, and be seldom troubled to reflect a pass- 
ing stranger's form. There is yet, in the Temple, something of a 


| eyes for Templars than her charge; on this hand an ancient 


spinster, with her lap-dog in a string, regarded both enormities 
with scornful side-long looks ; on that a weazen old gentleman, 
ogling the nursery-maid, looked with like scorn upon the spin- 
ster, and wondered she didn't know she was no longer young 
Apart from all these, on the river's margin, two or three couple 
of business-talkers walked slowly up and down in earnest conver- 
sation; and one young man sat thoughtfully on a bench, alone 

“ Ned is amazingly patient!” said Mr. Chester, glancing at 
this last-named person as he set down his tea-cup and plied the 
He was sitting yonder 


when I began to dress, and has scarcely changed his posture since 
A most eccentric dog !" 

As he spoke, the figure rose, and came towards him with a 
rapid pace. 

* Really, as if he had heard me,” said the father, resuming his 
newspaper with a yawn. “ Dear Ned!” 

Presently the room-door opened, and the young man entered , 
to whom his father gently waved his hand, and smiled 

* Are vou at leisure for a little conversation, sir '"’ said Edward 

“ Surely, Ned 
Have you breakfasted '"’ 


I am always at leisure. You know my con- 


stitution 
* Three hours ago." 

“ What a very early dog!" cried his father, contemplating him 

from behind the toothpick, with a languid smile 


said Edward, bringing a chair forward, and 


“The truth is, 
seating himself near the table, “that I slept but ill lost might, and 
was giad to rise. The cause of my uneasiness cannot but be 
known to you, sir; and it is upon that I wish to speak.” 

** Mv dear bov,” returned his father, “confide in me, I beg 
But you know my constitution—don't be prosy, Ned.” 

“T will be plain and brief,”’ said Edward 

* Don't say you will, my good fellow,” returned his father, 
crossing his legs, *“ or you certainly will not. You are going to 


tell me 
“ Plainly this, then,” said the son, with an air of great con- 





cern, ‘* that I know where you were last night—from being on the 
spot, indeed—and whom you saw, and what your purpose was.” 
*Tam delighted to 


“You don't say so!” cried his father 
It saves us the worry, and terrhle wear and tear of a 


At the very 


hear it 
long explanation, and is a great relief for both 
house! Why didn’t you come up! I should have been charm- 
ed to see you.” 

“T knew that what I had to say would be better said after a 
night's reflection, when both of us were cool,” returned the son 

** Fore Gad, Ned,” rejoined the father, “I was cool enough 
last night. That detestable May-pole! By some infernal con 
trivance of the builder, it holds the wind, and keeps it fresh. You 
remember the sharp east wind that blew so hard five weeks ago ' 
I give you my honour it was rampant in that old house last night, 
though out of doors there was a dead calm. But you were 





saying 

* T was about to say, heaven knows how seriously and earnest- 
lv, that you have made me wretched, sir. Will you hear me 
gravely for a moment '” 

“My dear Ned,” said his father, “I will hear you with the 
patience of an anchorite. Oblige me with the milk.” 

“ T saw Miss Haredale last night,” Edward resumed, when he 
had complied with this request ; ** her uncle, in her presence, im- 
mediately after your interview, and, as of course I know, in con- 
sequence of it, forbade me the house, and, with circumstances of 
indignity which are of your creation I am sure, commanded me 
to leave it on the instant.” 

“ For his manner of doing so, I give you my honour, Ned, I 


‘That you must excuse. 
Posi 


am not accountable,” said his father 
He is a mere door, a log, a brute, with no address in life 
tively a fly in the jug. The first I have seen this year.” 
Edward rose, and paced the room. His imperturbable parent 
sipped the tea 

* Father,” said the young man, stopping at length before him, 
**we must not trifle in this matter. We must not deceive each 
other, or ourselves. Let me pursue the manly open part 1 wish 
to take, and do not repel me by this unkind indifference.” 

* Whether I am returned the other, “I 


indifferent or no,” 


leave you, my dear boy, to judge. A ride of twenty-five or thirty 
miles through miry roads, a May-pole dinner—a téte-a-téte with 
Haredale, which, vanity apart, was quite a Valentine and Orson 
business—a May-pole bed—a May-pole landlord, and a May-pole 
retinue of idiots and centaurs; whether the voluntary endurance 
of these things looks like indifference, dear Ned, or like the ex- 
cessive anxiety, and devotion, and all that sort of thing, of a pa- 
rent, you shall determine for yourself” 
* | wish you to consider, sir,” said Edward, “in what a cruel 
situation Tam placed. Loving Miss Haredale as | do ——" 

* My dear fellow,” interrupted his father, with a compassionate 
You don’t know anything 
Now, do take 


You have good sense, Ned—great good sense 


smile, * you do nothing of the kind 
about it. There's no such thing, I assure vou 


my word for it 


I wonder you should be guilty of such amazing absurdities. You 
really surprise me 
* I repeat,”’ said his son, firmly, * that I love her. You have 


interposed to part us, and have, to the extent I have just now 
told you of, succeeded. May I induce you, sir, in time, to think 
more favourably of our attachment, or is it your intention and 
your fixed design to hold »s asunder if you can '" 

* My dear Ned,” returned his father, taking a pinch of snuff 
and pushing his box towards him, * that is my purpose, most 
undoubtedly.” 

* The ume that has elapsed,” rejomned his son, * since I began 
to know her worth, has flown im such a dream that until now I 
have hardly once paused to reflect upon my true position, What 
is it’ From my childhood I have been accustomed to luxury and 
idleness, and have been bred as though my fortune were large, 
and my expectations almost without a limit. The idea of wealth 


has been familarized to me from my cradle. I have been taught 


to look upon those means, by which men raise themselves to 


riches and distinction, as being bevond my hee ding, and beneath 
my care, I have been, as the phrase is, liberally educated, and 
am fit for nothing. I find myself at last wholly dependent upon 


you, with no resource but in your favour In this momentous 


question of my life we do not, and it would seem we never can, 
agree. I have shrunk instinctively alike from those to whom you 
have urged me to pay court, and from the motives of interest and 
gain which have rendered them in your eves visible obects for 
mv suit If there never has been thus much plain speaking be 


fl 


seem to speak too plainly now, it is, believe me, father, in the 


tween us before, sir, the fault has not been mine, indeed 


hope that there may be a franker spirit, a worthier reliance, and 
a kinder confidence between us in time to come.” 


*My good fellow,” said his smiling father, * you quite affect 


me. Goon, my dear Edward, I beg. But remember your pro 


mise. There is great earnestness, vast candour, a manifest sin- 
cerity in all you say, but I fear I observe the faintest indications 
of a tendency to prose.”’ 

“T am ve ry sorry, sir 

“T am very sorry too, Ned, but you know that I cannot fix my 
mind for any long pe nod upon one subject If you'll come to 
int at once, I'l all that ought to go before, and 
Ob! ce 


the po Imagine 


conclude it said me with the milk again Listening 


invariably makes me feverish.” 
* What I would say, then, tends to this,” said Edward. “J 
} 


cannot bear this absolute de pendence, sir, even upon you. Time 
has been lost and opportunity thrown away, but I am yet a young 
man, and may retneve it. Will you give me the means of de- 
voting such abilities and enc rgies as l possess, to some worthy 
pursuit? Wall you let me try to make for myself an honourable 


path in life’? For any term you please to name—say for five 
years if you will—I will pledge myself to move no further in the 


During 


that period, I will endeavour earnestly and patiently, if ever man 


matter of our difference without your full concurrence 


did, to open some prospect for myself, and free you from the 
burden you fear I should become if I married one whose worth 
and beauty are her chief endowments. Wil! you do this, sir? 
At the expiration of the term we agree upon, let us discuss this 
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subject again. Till then, unless it is revived by you, let it never 


be renewed between us.’ 

“ My dear Ned,” returned his father, laying down the news- 
paper, at which he had been glancing carelessly, and throwing 
himself back in the window-seat, * [ believe you know how very 
much I dislike what are called family affairs, which are only fit 
for plebeian Christmas days, and have no manner of business with 
people of ourcondition. But as you are proceeding upon a mistake, 
Ned—altogether upon a mistake—I will conquer my repugnance 
to entering on such matters, and give you a perfectly plain and 
candid answer, if you will do me the favour to shut the door.’ 

Edward having obeyed him, he took an elegant little knife from 
his pocket, and paring his nails, continue d 

* You have to thank me, Ned, for being of good family ; for 
your mother, charming person as she was, and almost broken- 
hearted, and so forth, as she left me, when she was prematurely 
compelled to become immortal—had nothing to boast of in that 
respect.” 

* Her father was at least an eminent lawyer, sir,” said Edward 

* Quite right, Ned; perfectly so He stood high at the bar, 
had a great name and great wealth, but having risen from nothing 
—I have always closed my eyes to the circumstance, and steadi- 
ly resisted its contemplation, but I fear his father dealt im pork, 
and that his business did once involve cow-heel and sausages—he 
wished to marry his daughter into a good family. He had his 
heart's desire, Ned. [ was a younger son's vounger son, and I 
married her. We each had our object, and gained it. She stepped 
at once into the politest and best cireles, and I stepped into a for- 
tune which Lassure you was very necessary to inv comiort —quite 
indispensable. Now, my good fellow, that fortune is among the 
It is gone, Ned, and has been goue—how 


things that have been 


old are you! 1 always forget.” 


** Seven-and- twenty, sur.” 

* Are you indeed ?” eried lis father, raising his evelids im a 
languishing surprise. “So much! Then [ should say, Ned, that 
as nearly as I remember, its skirts vanished from human know- 
ledge about eighteen or nineteen years ago. It was about that 
time when I came to live in these chambers (once your grand- 
father's, and bequeathed by that extremely respectable person to 
me,) and commenced to live upon an considerable annuity and 
my past reputation.”’ 

* You are yjesting with me, sir,” said Edward 

* Not in the slightest degree, [ assure you,” returned his fa- 
ther, with great composure. ** These family topics are so extreme- 
ly dry, that | am sorry to say they don’t admit of any such relief 
It is for that reason, and because they have an appearance of 
business, that I dislike them so very much. Well! You know 
the rest. A sou, Ned, unless he is old enough to be a compan- 
ton—that is to say, unless he 1s some two or three-aud-twenty— 
is not the kind of thing to have about one, He is a restramt upon 
his father, bis father is a restraint upon him, and thev make each 
other mutually uncomfortable. Therefore, until within the last 
jour years or so—I have a poor memory for dates, and if 1 mis- 
take, you will correct me in your own mind—you pursued your 


‘ 


studies at a distance, and picked up a great variety of aceom- 


plishments, Occasionally we passed a week or two together 
here, and disconcerted each other as only such near relations 
ean. At last vou came home. I] candidly tell you, my dear bov, 
that if you had been awkward and over-grown, I should have ex- 
ported you to some distant part of the world.”’ 

* [| wish with all my soul you had, sir,”’ said Edward 

* No you don't, Ned,” rejoined his father, coolly ; ** you are 


nustaken, [ assure you. I found you a handsome, prepossessing, 
elegant fellow, and I threw vou mito the society I can still com- 
mand. Having done that, my dear fellow, I consider that I have 
provided for you in life, and rely on your doing something to pro- 
vide for me in return.” 

| do not understand your meaning, sir 


** My meaning, Ned, 1s obvious—lI observe another fly in the 


cream-jug, but have the goodness not to take it out as you did 
the first, for their walk, when their legs are milky, is extremely 
ungraceful and disagreeable—my meaning is, that you must do 
as 1 did; that you must marry well and make the most of your- 
selt = 

*“ A mere fortune-hunter '" 

* What in the devil's name, Ned, would you be 
* All men are fortune-hunters, are they not? 


cried his son, indignantly 
'* returned 
the father The 
law, the church, the court, the camp—see how they are all 
crowded with fortune-hunters, jostling each other in the pursuit 
The stock exchange, the pulpit, the counting-house, the roval 
drawing-room, the senate ; but fortune-hunters are 
filled witht A fortune-hunter! Yes 
would be nothing else, my dear Ned, if you were the greatest 
courtier, lawyer, legislator, prelate, or merchant in existence. If 


what they 


You are one ; and you 


you are squeamish and moral, Ned, console yourself with the re- 
flection, that at the worst your fortune-hunting can make but one 
person miserable or unhappy. How many people do you suppose 
these other kinds of huntsmen crush in following their sport— 
hundreds at a step? Or thousands 

The young man Jeant his head upon his hand, and made no 


ad 


answer. 
“TL am quite charmed," said the father, rising, 


slowly to and fro—stopping now and then to glance at himself 


and walking 


in a mirror, Or survey a picture through his glass with the air of 


| a connoisseur, * that we have had this conversation, Ned, unpro- 


mising as it was. It establishes a confidence between us which 
is quite delightful, and was certainly necessary, though how you 
can ever have mistaken our position and designs, | must confess 
I cannot understand. I conceived, until I found your fancy for this 
girl, that all these points were tacitly agreed upon between us.” 

“| knew you were embarrassed, sir,” returned the son, raising 


, 


his head for a moment, and then falling into his former attitude, 
‘but I had no idea we were the beggared wretches you describe. 
How could I suppose it, bred as I have been; witnessing the 
life you have always led; and the appearance vou have always 
made’ 

** My dear child,” said the father—* for you really talk so like 
a child that I must call you one—you were bred upon a careful 
principle , the very manner of your education, I assure you, main- 
As to the life I lead, I must lead 
I have 


tained my credit surprisingly 
it, Ned—I must have these little refinements about me. 
always been used to them, and I cannot exist without them. 
They must surround me, you observe, and therefore they are 
With regard to our circumstances, Ned, you may set your 
They are desperate. Your own 


here. 
mind at rest upon that score 
appearance is by no means despicable, and our jomt pocket- 
That's the truth.” 

Why have you en- 


money alone devours our income 

* Why have I never known this before’ 
couraged me, sir, to an expenditure and mode of life to which 
we have no right or title?” 

* My good fellow,” returned his father more compassionately 
ethan ever, “if you made no appearance how could you possibly 
succeed in the pursuit for which I destined you! As to our mode 
of life, every man has a right to live in the best way he can; and 
to make himself as comfortable as he can, or he is an unnatural 
t 


scoundrel. Our debts, | grant, are very great, and therefore it 


the more behoves you, as a young man of prineiple and honour, 
to pay them off as speedily as possible.” 

* The villain’s part,” muttered Edward, * that I have uncon- 
the heart of Emma Haredale! 1 


sciously played! I to win 


would, for her sake, I had died first !” 
* JT am glad you see, Ned,” returned his father, * how perfectly 
£ } 


But 


apart from this, and the necessity of your speedily bestowing 


self-evident it is, that nothing can be done in that quarter. 


yourself in another (as you know you could to-morrow, if you 
chose,) I wish you'd look upon it pleasantly. In a religious point 
of view, alone, how could vou ever think of uniting yourself to 
a Catholic, unless she was amazingly rich! You ought to be so 
very Protestant, coming of such a Protestant family as you do 
Let us be moral, Ned, or we are nothing. Even it one could set 
that objection aside, which is impossible, we come to another 
which ts quite conclusive. The very idea ol Inarryving a oul 
Good heavens, Ned, how 


Conswer the impossibility of having any respect 


whose father was killed, like meat! 
disagreeable ! 
for your father-in-law, under sech unpleasant circumstances ;— 
think of his having been * viewed * by jurors, and * sat upon” by 
coroners, and of his very doubtful position in the fanuly ever af- 
terwards. It seems to me such an mdelicate sort of thing that | 
really think the girl ought to have been put to death by the state 
You would 


to prevent its happening. But I tease you, perhaps 


! 


rather ve alone’ Mv dear Ned, most willingly. Ileaven bless 


vou. I shall be gomg out presently, but we shall meet to-night, 
or if not to-night, certainly to-morrow. ‘Take care of yourself in 
the meantime, for both our sakes. You are a person of great 
consequence to me, Ned—of vast consequence indeed. Heaven 
bless you sad 

With these words the father, who had been arranging his 
cravat in the glass, while he uttered them in a disconnected, 


The 


son, who had appeared so lost in thought as not to hear or under- 


careless manner, withdrew, humming a tune as he went 
stand them, remained quite still and silent. After the lapse of 
half an hour or so, the elder Chester, gaily dressed, went out 
The younger still sat with his head resting on his hands, in what 
appeared to be a kind of stupor 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH 


A series of pictures representing the streets of London in the 
night, even at the comparatively recent date of this tale, would 
present to the eve something so very different in character from 
the reality which is witnessed in these times, that it would be 
difficult for the beholder to recognize his most familiar walks in 
the altered aspect of little more than half a century ago 

They were, one and all, from the broadest and best to the nar- 
rowest and least trequented, very dark. The oil and cotton 
lamps, though regularly trummed twice or thrice in the long win. 
ter nights, burnt feebly at the best; and at a late hour, when 
they were unassisted by the lamps and candles in the shops, cast 
but a narrow track of doubtful light upon the footway, leaving 
the projecting dvors and house-fronts in the dec pest gloom 
Many of the courts and lanes were left in total darkness; those 
of the meaner sort, where one glimmering light twinkled for a 
Even in 
these places the inhabitants had often good reason for extin- 


score of houses, being favoured in no slight degree 


guishing their lamp as soon as it was lighted ; and the watch 
being utterly inefficient and powerless to prevent them, they did 
so at their pleasure. Thus, in the lightest thoroughfares, there 


was at every turn some obscure and dangerous spot whither a 


thief might fly for shelter, and few would care to follow ; and the 
city being belted round by fields, green Janes, waste grounds, and 
lonely roads, dividing it at that time from the suburbs that have 
joined it since, escape, even where the pursuit was hot, was ren- 
dered easy. 

It is no wonder that with these favouring circumstances }, 
full and constant operation, street robberies, often accompanied 
by cruel wounds, and not unfrequently by loss of life, should 
have been of nightly occurrence in the very heart of London, or 
that quiet folks should have had great dread of traversing its 
streets after the shops were closed. Jt was not unusual for those 
who wended home alone at midnight, to keep the middle of the 
road, the better to guard against surprise from lurking footpads , 
few would venture to repair at a late hour to Kentish Town or 
Hampstead, or even to Kensington or Chelsea, unarmed and un- 
attended ; while he who had been loudest and most valiant at the 
supper-table or the tavern, and had but a mile or so to £0, was 
glad to fee a link-boy to escort him home. 

There were many other characteristics—not quite so disagree- 
able—about the thoroughfares of London then, with which they 
had been long familiar. Some of the shops, especially those to 
the eastward of ‘Temple Bar, still adhered to the old practice of 
hanging out a sign; and the creaking and swinging of these 
boards in their iron frames on windy nights, formed a strang: 
and mournful concert for the ears of those who lay awake in bed 
or hurried through the streets. Long stands of hacknevy-chairs 
and groups of chairmen, compared with whom the coachmen of 
our day are gentle and polite, obstructed the way and filled the 
air with clamour ; night-cellars, indicated by a little stream of 
light crossing the pavement, and stretching out half-wav into the 
road, and by the stifled roar of voices from below, yawned for th: 
reception and entertainment of the most abandoned of both sexes. 
under every shed and bulk small groups of link-boys gamed away 
the earnings of the day; or, one more weary than the rest, gave 
way to sleep, and let the fragment of his torch fall hissing on 
the puddled ground 

Then there was the watch with staff and lantern erving the 
hour, and the kind of weather; and those who woke up at his 
voice and turned them round in bed, were glad to hear it rained, 
The soli- 


tary passenger was startled by the chairmen’s cry of * By yor 


or snowed, or blew, or froze, for very comfort’s sake 


» 


leave there!" as two came trotting past him with their empty 
vehicle—carried backwards to show its being disengaged—and 
hurried to the nearest stand. Many a private chair too, inclosn z 
some fine lady, monstrously hooped and furbelowed, and pre 
ceded by running-footmen bearing flambeaux—for which exti 
guishers are yet suspended before the doors of a few houses of 
the better sort—made the way gay and light as it danced along, 
and darker and more dismal when it had passed. It was not un 
usual for these running gentry, who carried it with a very bigh 
hand, to quarrel m the servants’ hall while waiting for their mas 
ters and mistresses ; and, falling to blows eithe r there or in the 
streets without, to strew the place of skirmish with hair- powder, 
fragments of bag-wigs, and scattered nosegavs. Gaming, the 
vice which ran so high among all classes, (the fashion be ing ot 
course set by the upper,) was generally the cause of these dix 
putes ; for cards and dice were as openly used, and worked as 
much mischief, and vielded as much excitement below stairs as 
above. While incidents like these, arising out of drums and mas 
querades and parties at quadrille, were passing at the west end of 
the town, heavy stage-coaches and scarce heavier wagons were 
lumbering slowly towards the city, the coachmen, guard, and pas- 
sengers armed to the teeth, and the coach—a day or so, perhaps, 
behind its tune, but that was nothing—despoiled by highway- 
men, who made no scruple to attack, alone and sinyle-handed, 
a whole caravan of goods and men, and sumetimes shot a passen 
ger or two, and were sometimes shot themselves, just as the cas¢ 
might be. On the morrow, rumours of this new act of daring o! 
the road vielded matter for a few hours’ conversation through the 
town, and a Public Progress of some tine gentlemen (half drunk) 
to Tyburn, dressed in the newest fashion and damning the ordl- 
nary with unspeakable gallantry and grace, furnished to the popu 
lace at ouce a pleasant excitement and a wholesome and projound 
example 

Among all the dangerous characters who, in such a state o! 
society, prowled and skulked in the metropolis at night, there was 
one man, from whem many as uncouth and fierce as he shrunk 
Who he was, or whence he came. 
His 


name was unknown, he had never been seen until within eight 


with an involuntary dread 
was a question often asked, but which none could answer 


days or thereabouts, and was equally a stranger to the old 
ruffians, upon whose haunts he ventured fearlessly, as to the 
young. He could be no spy, for he never removed his slouched 
hat to look about him, entered into conversation with no man, 
heeded nothing that passed, listened to no discourse, regarded 
But so surely as the dead of might 
set in, so surely this man was in the midst of the loose concourse 
in the night-cellar where outcasts of every grade resorted ; and 
there he sat tll morning 


nobody that came or went. 


He was not only a spectre at their licentious feasts; a some- 
thing in the midst of their revelry and riot that chilled and haunted 
them ; but ont of doors he was the same. Durectly it was dark. 
he was abroad—never in company with any one, but always 
never 


! , lin Par ~ > 1 , 
aione ; lingering or loitering, but always walking swiltly, 
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po) looking (so they said who had seen him) over his shoulder | 


from time to time, and as he did so, quickening his pace. In the 
fields, the lanes, the roads, in all quarters of the town—east, 


west, north, and south-—-that man was seen gliding on, like a | 


shadow. He was always hurrying away. Those who encoun- 
tered him, saw him steal past, caught sight of the backward 


glance, and so lost him in the darkness. 


This constant restlessness and flitting to and fro, gave rise to 


strange stories 
at times so nearly tallying with each other, that some doubted 


He was seen in such distant and remote places, | 


whether there were not two of them, or more—some, whether he 


had not unearthly means of travelling from spot to spot. The 
footpad hiding in a ditch had marked him passing like a ghost 
along its brink ; the vagrant had met him on the dark high-road ; 
the beggar had seen him pause upon the bridge to look down at 
the water, and then sweep on again; they who dealt in bodies 
with the surgeons could swear he slept in church-yards, and that 
they had beheld him glide away among the tombs on their ap- 
proach. And as they told these stories to each other, one who 
had looked about him would pull his neighbour by the sleeve, and 
there he would be among them. 

At last one man—he was of those whose commerce lay among 
the graves—resolved to question this strange companion. Next 
night, when he had eaten his poor meal voraciously (he was ac- 


customed to do that, they had observed, as though he had no | 


other in the day,) this fellow sat down at his elbow. 

“ A black night, master!” 

“Tt is a black night.” 

“ Blacker than last, though that was pitchy too. Didn't I pass 
you near the turnpike in the Oxford-road !" 

“It’s like you may. I don’t know.” 

* Come, come, master,” cried the fellow, urged on by the looks 


of bis comrades, and slapping him on the shoulder; ‘be more | 


companionable and communicative. 


Be more the gentleman in | 


this good company. There are tales among us that you have sold | 


yourself to the devil, and I know not what.” 

“ We all have, have we not '” returned the stranger, looking 
up. ‘* If we were fewer in number perhaps he would give better 
wages.” 

“It goes rather hard with you, indeed,” said the fellow, as the 
stranger disclosed his haggard unwashed face and torn clothes. 
* What of that? Be merry, master. A stave of a roaring song 
now—”" 

“Sing you, if vou desire to hear one,” replied the other, shak- 
ing him roughly off ; ‘and don't touch me, if you're a prudent 
man; I carry arms which go off easily—they have done so be- 


fore now—and make it dangerous for strangers who don’t know | 


the trick of them, to lay hands upon me.” 

** Do you threaten?” said the fellow. 

“Yes,” returned the other, rising and turning upon him, and 
looking fiercely round as if in apprehension of a general attack. 

His voice, and look, and bearing—all expressive of the wildest 
recklessness and desperation—daunted while they repelled the 
bystanders Although in a very different sphere of action now, 
they were not without much of the effect they had wrought at 
the May-pole Inn. 

“Tam what you all are, and live as you all do,” said the man, 
sternly, after a short silence. ‘* 1 am in hiding here like the rest, 
and if we were surprised, would perhaps do my part with the best 
of ye. If it’s my humour to be left to myself, let me have it.— 
Otherwise "—and here he swore a tremendous oath—* there ‘I! 
be mischief done in this place, though there are odds of a score 
against me.” 

A low murmur, having its origin perhaps in a dread of the man 
and the mystery that surrounded him, or perhaps in a sincere 
opinion on the part of some of those present, that it would be an 
inconvenient precedent to meddle too curiously with a gentle- 
man’s private affairs, if he saw reason to conceal them, warned 
the fellow who had occasioned this discussion that he had best 
pursue it no further. 
down upon a bench to sleep, and when they thought of him again 
they found that he was gone. 

Next night, as soon as it was dark, he was abroad again and 
traversing the streets ; he was before the locksmith’s house more 
than once, but the family were out, and it was close shut. This 
night he crossed London bridge and passed into Southwark. As 
he glided down a by-street, a woman, with a little basket on her 
arm, turned into it at the other end. Directly he observed her 
he sought the shelter of an archway, and stood aside until she 
had passed. Then he emerged cautiously from his hiding-place 
and followed. 

She went into several shops to purchase various kinds of 
household necessaries, and round every place at which she stop- 
ped he hovered like her evi! spirit ; following her when she re- 
appeared. It was nigh eleven o'clock, and the passengers in the 
streets were thinning fast, when she turned, doubtless to go home. 
The phantom still followed her. 

She turned into the same by-street in which he had seen her 
first, which, being free from shops, and narrow, was extremely 
dark. She quickened her pace here, as though distrustful of 
being stopped, and robbed of such trifling property as she carried 
with her. He crept along on the other side of the road. Had 
she been gifted with the speed of wind it seemed as if his terri- 
ble shadow would have tracked her down 








After a short time the strange man lay | 


— —_— 

At length the widow—for she it was—reached her own door, 
and, panting for breath, paused to take the key from her basket. 
In a flush and glow with the haste she had made, and the plea- 
sure of being safe at home, she stooped to draw it out, when, 
raising her head, she saw him standing silently beside her; the 
apparition of a dream 

His hand was on her mouth, bot that was needless, for her 
tongue clove to its roof, and the power of utterance was gone 

*T have been looking for vou many nights. Is the house 


empty’ Answerme. Is any one inside’ 


She could only answer by a rattle in her throat 
* Make me a sign.” 


He took 


and secured it care 


She seemed to indicate that there was nu one there 
the kev, unlocked the door, carried her in, 
fully behind them. 

CUAPTER SEVENTEENTH 

It was a chilly night, and the fire in the widow's parlour had 


burnt low. Her strange companion placed her in a chair, and 
stooping down before the half-extinguished ashes, raked them to- 
gether and fanned them with his hat. From time to time he 
glanced at her over his shoulder, as though to assure himself of 
her remaining quiet and making no effort to depart ; and that 
done, busied himself about the fire again. 

It was not without resson that he took these pains, for his 
dress was dank and drenched with wet, his jaws rattled with cold, 
and he shivered from head to foot. It had rained hard during the 
previous night and for some hours in the morning, but since noon 
it had been fine. Wheresoever he had passed the hours of dark- 
ness, his condition sufficiently betokened that manv of them had 
been spent beneath the open sky. Besmeared with mire ; his 
saturated clothes clinging with a damp embrace about his limbs ; 
his beard enshaven, his face unwashed, his meagre cheeks worn 
into deep hollows—a more miserable wretch could hardly be 
than this man who now cowered down upon the widow's hearth, 
and watched the struggling flame with bloodshot eves 

She had covered her face with her hands, fearing, as it seemed, 
to look towards him. So they remained for some short time in 
silence. Glancing round again, he asked at length | 
‘Ts this your house '” 

“Tt is. Why, in the name of heaven, do you darken it?” 
“Give me meat and drink,” he answered sullenly, ** or I dare 
The very marrow in my bones is cold with 


do more than that 


wet and hunger. T must have warmth and food, and I will have 


them here.” 
** You were the robber on the Chigwell road.” 
*T was.” 

** And nearly a murderer then. 

“ The will was not wanting. There was one came upon me 


and raised the hue-and-cry, that it would have gone hard with but 


for his nimbleness. I made a thrust at him.” 

“You thrust your sword at kim!” cried the widow 
heaven, you hear this man! you hear and saw !" 

He looked at her, as, with her head thrown back, and her hands 
tight clenched together. she uttered these words in an agony of 
appeal. Then, starting to his feet as she had done, he advanced 
towards her. 

“ Beware !" 
stopped him midway. * Do not so much as touch me with a finger 
or you are lost ; body and soul, you are lost.” 

** Hear me,” he replied, menacing her with his hand. “TI, that 
in the form of a man live the life of a hunted beast ; that in the 
body am a spirit, a ghost upon the earth, a thing from which all 
creatures shrink, save those curst beings of another world, who 
will not leave me ;—I am, in my desperation of this night, past 
all fear but that of the hell in which I exist from day to day 
Give the alarm, cry out, refuse to shelter me. I will not hurt 


* Oh, 


she cried in a suppressed voice, whose firmness 


| you. But I will not be taken alive ; and so surely as you threaten 


me above your breath, I fall a dead man on this floor. The blood 
with which I sprinkle it be on you and yours, in the name of the 


Evil Spirit that tempts men to their ruin!” | 
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ing his by chance were horrible to think of, still, in the midst of 
all this dread and terrour, she kept her face directed to his own, 
and watched his every movement 

His repast ended—if that can be called one which was a mere 
ravenous satisfying of the calls of hanger—he moved his chair 
towards the fire again, and warming himself before the blaze 
which had now sprung brightly up, accosted her once more 

“Tam an outcast, to whom a roof above his head ia often an 
uncommon luxury, and the food a beggar would reject is delicate 


fare. You live here at your ease. Do you live alone’ 


*T do not,” she made answer with an eflort 
* Who dwells here besides ' 
* One—it is no matter who. You had best begone, or he may 


W hy do vou 


* For warmth,” he replied, spreading out his hands before the 


find vou here linger ’** 
fire. * For warmth 
* Very ive 
rich.” 
* At least you are not penmless. You have some money 


You are rich, perhaps ’” 


she saul faintly. “ Verv neh. No doubt I am very 


You 


were making purchases to-night 


| 


* T have a little left. [It is but a few shillings ” 


* Give me vour purse. You had it in your hand at the door 


Give it to me.” 


’ 


She stepped to the table and laid it down. He reached across 


took it up, and told the contents into his hand. As he was count 
ing them she listened for a moment, and sprung towards him 

* Take what there is, take all, take more if more were there, 
but go before it is too late. I have heard a wayward step with- 


out, I know full well. It will return directly. Begone.’ 
* What do vou mean 


Much as I dread to 


touch you, I would drag you to the door if I possessed the 


Do not stop to ask. I will not answer 


strength, rather than you should lose an instant. Miserable 


wretch! fly from this place.” 

“If there are spies without I am safer here,” replied the man, 
standing aghast. ‘1 will remain here, and will not fly tll the 
danger is past.” 

* cried the widow, who had listened for the 
Do 


“It is too late! 
step, and not to him. “ Hark to that foot upon the ground 
you tremble to hear it! It is my son, mv idiot son! 

As she said this wildly there came a heavy knocking at the 
door. He looked at her, and she at him 
said the man hoarsely. “ T fear him less 


He knocks 


* Let him come in,” 


than the dark, houseless night again. Let him 


come in!” 

* The dread of this hour,” returned the widow, “ has been upon 
me all my lifeyand [will not. Evil will fall upon him, if you 
stand eye toeve. My blighted bov! 
know the truth—hear a poor mother's prayer, and spare my boy 


Oh! all good angels who 
from knowledge of this man '” 

* He rattles at the shutters 
That voice and cry! It was he who grappled with me in the road 


cried the man. “ He calls you 


Was it he!” 

She had sunk upon her knees, and so knelt down, moving her 
As he gazed upon her, uncertain 
He had 


lips but uttering no sound 
what to do or where toe turn, the shutters flew cpen 


| barely time to catch a knife from the table, sheathe it in the loose 


sleeve of his coat, hide in the closet, and do all with the light- 
ning’s speed, when Barnaby tapped at the bare glass, and raised 
the sash exultingly 

** Why, who can keep out Grip and me he cried, thrusting 
* Are you there, mother? 


in his head and staring round the room 
How long you keep us from the fire and light '" 

She stammered some excuse and tendered him her hand. But 
Barnaby sprung lightly in without assistance, and putting his 
arms about her neck, kissed her a hundred times 

*“ We have been afield, mother—leaping ditches, scrambling 
through hedges, running down steep banks, up and away, and hur- 
rying on. The wind has been blowing, and the rushes and young 
plants bowing and bending to it, lest it should do them harm, the 


cowards—and Grip—ha, ha, ha'—brave Grip, who eares for 


As he spoke he took a pistol from his breast, and firmly || nothing, and when the wind rolls him over in the dust, turns man- 


clutched it in his hand 

* Remove this man from me, good heaven !" 
“In thy grace and mercy, give him one minute's penitence, and 
strike him dead !" i 

“It has no such purpose,” he said, confronting her. ‘It is 
deaf. Give me to eat and drink, lest I do that it cannot help my 
doing, and will not do for you.” 

* Will you leave me, if I do thus much’ 
and return no more *” 

**T will promise nothing,” he rejoined, seating himself at the 


cried the widow 


Will you leave me 


fully to bite it—Grip, bold Grip, has quarrelled with every little 
i bowing twig—thinking, he told me, that it mocked him—and has 
worried it hke a buil-dog 


Ha, ha, ha '” 
The raven, in his little basket at his master’s back, hearing 


| this frequent mention of his name in a tone of exultation, ex- 

| pressed his sympathy by crowing like a cock, and afterwards run. 
ning over his various phrases of speech with such rapidity, and in 
so many varieties of hoarseness, that they sounded like the mur- 
murs of a crowd of people, 


* He takes such care of me, besides said Barnaby. “ Such 


table, ** nothing but this—I will execute my threat if you betray || care, mother! He watches all the time I sleep, and when I shut 
bi | my eves, and make-believe to slumber, he practises new learning 
softly; but he keeps his eye on me the while, and if he sees 


He won't sur- 


me 
She rose at length, and going to a closet or pantry in the | 
room, brought out some fragments of cold meat and bread and || me laugh, though never so little, stops directly 
put them on the table. He asked for brandy and for water. || prise me till he's perfect.” 
These she produced likewise ; and he ate and drank with the vo The raven crowed again in a rapturous manner, which plainly 
racity of a famished hound. All the time he was so engaged she || said, “ Those are certainly some of my characteristics, and I glory 
kept at the uttermost distance of the chamber, and sat there shud- |; in them.” In the meantime Barnaby closed the window and se- 
dering, but with her face towards him. She never turned her | cured it, and coming to the fire-place, prepared to sit down with 
back upon him once ; and although when she passed him (as || his face to his closet. But his mother prevented this by hastily 
she was obliged to do in going to and from the cupboard) she || taking that side herself, and motioning him owards the other. 
gathered the skir!s of her garment about her, as if even its touch- “How pale you are to-night '” said Barnaby, leaning on his 
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stick. ‘“ We have been cruel, Grip, and made her anxious!” 


Anxious in good truth, and sick at heart! The listener held the 
door of his hiding-place open with his hand, and closely watched 
her son. Grip—alive to everything his master was unconscious 
of—had his head out of the basket, and in return was watching 
him intently with his glistening eye. 

“He flaps his wings,” said Barnaby, turning almost quickly 
enough to catch the retreating form and closing door, “as if there 
were strangers here, but Grip is wiser than to fancy that. Jump, 
then!” 

Accepting this invitation with a dignity peculiar to himself, the 
bird hopped upon his master’s shoulder, from that to his extended 
hand, and so tothe ground. Barnaby, unstrapping the basket and 
putting it down in a corner with the lid open, Grip’s first care 
was to shut it down with all possible despatch, and then to stand 
upon it. Believing, no doubt, that he had now rendered it ut- 
terly impossible, and beyond the power of mortal man, to shut 
him up in it any more, he drew a great many corks in triumph, 
and uttered a corresponding number of hurrahs 


|| When he had concluded these arrangements he took a turn or |/ 


‘Mother '"’ said Barnaby, laying aside his hat and stick, and | 


returning to the chair from which he had risen, “ I'll tell you 
where we have been to-day, and what we have been doing— 
shall 1?” 

She took his hand in hers, and holding it, nodded the word she 
could not speak 


“ You mustn't tell,” said Barnaby, holding up his finger, ‘* for | 


it’s a secret, mind, and only known to me, and Grip, and Hugh 
We had the dog with us, but he’s not like Grip, clever as he is, 
and doesn’t guess it yet, I'll wager. Why do you look behind 
me so?” 

“Did I?” she answered faintly. ‘I didn’t know I did. Come 


nearer me.” 


“You are frightened!” said Barnaby, changing colour.— | 


’ 


“* Mother—you don’t see—’ 
** See what '” 
** There’s—there's none of this about, 1s there 7’ he answered 


in a whisper, drawing closer to her and clasping the mark upon | 


“Lam afraid there is, somewhere 


Why do you look like 


his wrist 
hair stand on end, and my flesh creep. 
that? 
the ceiling and the walls with red! 


Tell me. Isat?” 


You make my | 


Is it in the room as I have seen it in my dreams, dashing | 


He fell into a shivering fit as he put the question, and shutting | 


out the light with his hands, sat shaking in every limb until it 
had passed away. After a time he raised his head and looked 
about him 

** Is it gone!” 

“ There has been nothing here,” rejoined his mother, soothing 
him. * Nothing, indeed, dear Barnaby. Look! You see there 
are but you and me.” 

He gazed at her vacantly, and, becoming re-assured by degrees, 
burst into a wild laugh 

“ But let us see,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘* Were we talking! 
Was it you and met Where have we been!” 

“« Nowhere but here.” 

“ Ay, but Hugh, and I," said Barnaby—“ that’s it. Maypole 
Hugh, and I, you know, and Grip—we have been lying in the 
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two across the room, with an elaborate assumption of having 
nothing on his mind, (but with one eye hard upon his treasure all 
the time,) and then, and not till then, began to drag it out, piece 
by piece, and eat it with the utmost relish. 

Barnaby, for his part, having pressed his mother to eat in vain, 
made a hearty supper too. Once, during the progress of his meal, 
he wanted more bread from the closet, and rose to get it 


| hurriedly interposed to prevent him, and, summoning her utmost 


fortitude, passed into the recess, and brought it out herself 

‘* Mother,” said Barnaby, looking at her steadfastly as she sat 
down beside him after doing so ; “ is to-day my birthday ?” 

“To-day!” she answered. ‘Don't you recollect it was but 
a week or so ago, and that summer, autumn, and winter have to 
pass before it comes again!” 

“IT remember that it has been so till now,” said Barnaby. 
“ But I think to-day must be my birthday too, for all that.” 

She asked him why? “I'll tell you why,” he said. “I have 
always seen you—I didn’t let you know it, but I have—on the 
evening of that day grow very sad. J have seen you cry when 
Grip and I were most glad ; and look frightened with no reason ; 
and I have touched your hand, and felt that it was cold—as it is 
now. Once, mother, (on a birthday that was, also,) Grip and I 
thought of this after we went up stairs to bed, and when it was 


| midnight—striking one o’clock—we came down to your door to 


| see if vou were well. 


You were on your knees. I forget what 
it was you said. Grip, what was it we heard her say that night!” 
“I'm a devil !”? rejoined the raven promptly. 
“No, no,”’ said Barnaby. ‘ But you said something in a 


| prayer; and when you rose and walked about, you looked (as 


you have done ever since, mother, towards night on my birthd.y) 
just ax you do now. I have found that out, you see, though Tam 
So I say you're wrong; and this must be my birthday— 


5? 


silly 
my birthday, Grip!" 

The bird received this information with a crow of such dura- 
tion as a cock, gifted with intelligence beyond all others of his 
kind, might usher in the longest day with 
well considered the sentiment, and regarded it as apposite to 
birthdays, he cried, ‘* Never say die!" a great many times, and 
flapped his wings for emphasis 


The widow tried to make light of Barnaby's remark, and en- 


deavoured to divert his attention to some new subject—too easy 
a task at all times, as she knew. His supper done, Barnaby, re- 
gardless of her entreaties, stretched himself on the mat before 
the fire—Grip perched upon his leg, and divided his time between 


| dozing in the grateful warmth, and endeavouring (as it presently 


appeared) to recal a new accomplishment he had been studying 
all day 

A long and profound silence ensued, broken only by some 
change of position on the part of Barnaby, whose eyes were still 


| wide open and intently fixed upon the fire ; or by an effort of re- 


collection on the part of Grip, who would cry in a low voice from 


|| time to time, “ Polly put the ket—” and there stop short, forget- 


forest, and among the trees by the road-side, with a dark-lantern || 


after night came on, and the dog in a noose ready to slip him 
when the man came by.” 

** What man!” 

“ The robber; him that the stars winked at. We have waited 
for him after dark these many nights, and we shall have him. 
I'd know hin in a thousand. Mother, see here! This is the 
man. Look !" 

He twisted his handkerchief round his head, pulled his hat upon 
his brow, wrapped his coat about him, and stood up before her : 
so like the original he counterfeited that the dark figure peering 
out behind him might have passed for his own shadow. 

* Ha, ha, ha! We shall have him,” he cried, ridding himself 
of the semblance as hastily as he had assumed it. ‘* You shall 
see him, mother, bound hand and foot, and brought to London at 
a saddle-girth ; and you shall hear of him at Tyburn Tree if we 
have luck. So Hugh says. 

And why do you look behind me so!” 

“Tt is nothing,” she answered. “Tam not quite well. Go 
you to bed, dear, and leave me here.” 

“To bed!” he answered. “I don’t like bed. I like to lie 
before the fire, watching the prospects in the burning coals—the 
rivers, hills and dells, in the deep, red sunset, and the wild faces, 
T am huogry too, and Grip has eaten nothing since broad noon. 
Let us to supper. Grip! To supper, lad !” 

The raven flapped his wings, and, croaking his satisfaction, 
hopped to the feet of his master, and there held his bill open, 
ready for snapping up such lumps of meat as he should throw 
him. Of these he received about a score in rapid succession, 
without the smallest discomposure. 

“ That's all,” said Barnaby 

“More !" cried Grip. ‘ More !" 

But it appearing for a certainty that no more was to be had, 
he retreated with his store ; and disgorging the morsels one by 
one from his pouch, hid them in various corners—taking particu- 
lar care, however, to avoid the cioset, as being doubtful of the 
hidden man's propensities and power of resisting temptation 


You're pale again, and trembling. | 


} 


| Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 


| much excited 


ting the remainder, and go off in a doze again. 

After a long interval, Barnaby's breathing grew more deep and 
But even then the unquiet 
” cried Grip, 


regular, and his eyes were closed. 
spirit of the raven interposed. “ Polly put the ket— 


| and his master was broad awake again. 


At length he slept soundly; and the bird with his bill sunk 
upon his breast, his breast itself puffed out into a comfortable 
alderman-like form, and his bright eye growing smaller and small- 
er, really seemed to be subsiding into a state of repose. Now 
and then he muttcred in a sepulchral voice, * Polly put the ket-—” 
but very drowsily, and more like a drunken man than a reflecting 
raven 


The widow, scarcely venturing to breathe, rose from her seat. | 


The man glided from the closet, and extinguished the candle. 


**—tle on,” cried Grip, suddenly struck with an idea and very | 


“—tle on. Hurrah! Polly put the ket-tle on, 
we'll all have tea; Polly put the ket-tle on, we'll all have tea 
I'm a devil, I'm a devil, I'm a ket-tle 
on, Keep up your spirits, Never say die, Bow-wow-wow, I'm a 
devil, I'm a ket-tle, I'm a—Polly put the ket-tle on, we'll all 
have tea.” 

They stood rooted to the ground, as though it had been a voice 
from the grave. 

But even this failed to awaken the sleeper 
towards the fire, his arm fell to the ground, and his head drooped 
heavily upon it. The widow and her unwelcome visiter gazed 
at him and at each other for a moment, and then she motioned 
him towards the door 

“Stay,” he whispered. ‘ You teach your son well.” 

“T have taught him nothing that you heard to-night. 
instantly, or I will rouse him.” 

* You are free todo so. Shall J rouse him! 

* You dare not do that.” 

“IT dare do anything, I have told you 
seems. At least I will know him 

“Would you kill him in his sleep? 
ing herself between them 


Depart 


” 


“Woman,” he returned between his teeth, as he motioned her 
aside, ‘“‘ I would see him nearer, and I will. {If you want one of 


|; us to kill the other, wake him.” 





She | 


Then, as if he had / 


He turned over | 


He knows me well, it | 


* cried the widow, throw- 


= 





With that he advanced, and bending down over the prostrate 
|| form, softly turned back the head and looked into the face. The 
|| light of the fire was upon it, and its every lineament was reveal. 
ed distinctly. He contemplated it for a brief space, and hastily 
uprose. 

“Observe,” he whispered in the widow's ear: “In him, of 
whose existence I was ignorant until to-night, I have you in my 
power. Be careful how you use me—be careful how you use 
| me. I am destitute and starving, and a wancerer upon the earth 
I may take a sure and slow revenge.” 

“There is some dreadful meaning in your words. 
fathom it.” 

“There is a meaning in them, and I see you fathom it to its 
|| very depth. You have anticipated it for years; you have told 

me as much. I leave you to digest it. Do not forget my 

warning.” 

He pointed, as he left her, to the slumbering form, and stea! 

thily withdrawing, made his way into the street. She fell on her 
| knees beside the sleeper, and remained like one stricken into 
| stone, until the tears, which fear had frozen so long, came ten- 
| derly to her relief. 
“Oh Thou,” she cried, ‘‘ who hast taught me such deep love 
for this one remnant of the promise of a happy life, out of whose 
affliction, even, perhaps the comfort springs that he is ever a re- 
|| lying, loving child to me—never growing old or cold at heart, 
| but needing my care and duty in his manly strength as in his 
cradle-time—help him, in his darkened walk through this sad 
| world, or he is doomed and my poor heart is broken !” 





I do not 





CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 


Gliding along the silent streets, and holding his course where 
they were darkest and most gloomy, the man who had left the 
widow's house crossed London Bridge, and arriving in the city, 
plunged into the back ways, lanes, and courts, between Cornhill 
and Smithfield: with no more fixedness of purpose than to lose 
himself among their windings, and baffle pursuit, if any one were 

| dogging his steps. 

It was the dead time of the night, and all was quiet. Now and 
then a drowsy watchman's footsteps sounded on the pavement 
or the lamp-lighter on his rounds went flashing past, leaving be 
hind a little track of smoke mingled with glowing morsels of his hot 
red link. He hid himself even from these partakers of his lonely 
walk, and, shrinking in some arch or door-way while they pass 
ed, issued forth again when they were gone, and so pursued his 
| solitary way. 

To be shelterless and alone in the open country, hearing the 
wind moan, and watching for day through the whole long weary 
night ; to listen to the falling rain, and crouch for warmth be- 
tween the lee of some old barn or rick, or in the hollow of a tree, 

are dismal things—but not so dismal as the wandering up and 
|| down where shelter is, and beds and sleepers are by thousands ; a 
|| houseless rejected creature. To pace the echoing stones from 
|, hour to hour, counting the dull chimes of the clocks; to watch 
‘| the lights twinkling in chamber windows, to think what happy 
| forgetfulness each house shuts in ; that here are children coiled to- 

gether in their beds, here youth, here age, here poverty, here 

wealth, all equal in their sleep, and all at rest ; to have nothing 
| in common with the slumbering world around, not even sleep, 

heaven's gift to all its creatures, and be akin to nothing but 

despair; to feel by the wretched contrast with everything on 

every hand, more utterly alone and cast away than in a trackless 
'| desert ; this is a kind of suffering on which the rivers of great 
cities close full many a time, and which the solitude in crowds 
alone awakens. 

The miserable man paced up and down the streets—so long, 
so wearisome, so like each other—and often cast a wistful look 
towards the east, hoping to see the first faint streaks of the day 
But obdurate night had yet possession of the sky, and his dis- 
turbed and restless walk found no relief. 

One house in a back street was bright with the cheerful glare 
of lights ; there was the sound of music in it too, and the tread 
of dancers, and there were cheerful voices, and many a burst of 
laughter To this place—to be near something that was awake 
and glad—he returned again and again; and more than one of 
those who left it when the merriment was at its height, felt it a 


1} 
| 


check upon their mirthful mood to see him flitting to and fro like 
an uneasy ghost. At last the guests departed, one and all ; and 
then the house was close shut up, and became as dull and silent 
as the rest 

His wanderings brought him at one time to the city jail. In- 
stead of hastening from it as a piace of ill omen, and one he had 
cause to shun, he sat down on some steps hard by, and resting 
his chin upon his hand, gazed upon its rough and frowning walls 
as though even they became a refuge in his jaded eyes. He 
paced it round and round, came back to the same spot, and sat 
down again. He did this often; and once, with a hasty move- 
ment, crossed to where some men were watching in the prison 
lodge, and had his foot upon the steps as though determined to 
accost them. But looking round, he saw that the day began to 
break, and failing in his purpose, turned and fled 

He was soon in the quarter he had lately traversed, and pacing 
to and fro again as he had done before. He was passing down 
a mean street, when from an alley close at hand some shouts of 


- 
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revelry arose, and there came straggling forth a dozen mad-caps, 
whooping and calling to each other, who, parting noisily, took 
different ways and dispersed in smaller groups. 

Hoping that some low place of entertainment which would af- 
ford him a safe refuge might be near at hand, he turned into this 
court when they were all gone, and looked about for a half-open- 
ed door, or lighted window, or other indication of the place 
whence they had come. It was so profoundly dark, however, 
and so ill-favoured, that he concluded they had but turned up 
there, missing their way, and were pouring out again when he 
observed them. With this impression, and finding there was no 
outlet but that by which he had entered, he was about to turn, 
when from a grating near his feet a sudden stream of light ap- 
peared, and the sound of talking came. He retreated into a door- 
way to see whv these talkers were, and to listen to them 

The light came to the level of the pavement as he did this, 
and a man ascended, bearing in his hand atorch. This figure 
unlocked and held open the grating as for the passage of another, 
who presently appeared, in the form of a young man of small sta- 
ture and uncommon self-importance. 

* Good night, noble captain,” said he with the torch 
well, commander. Good luck, illustrious general '" 

In return to these compliments, the other bade him hold his 
tongue, and keep his noise to himself; and laid upon him many 
similar injunctions, with great fluency of speech and sternness of 


* Fare- 


manner. 
“Commend me, captain, to the stricken Miggs,” returned the 


torch-bearer in a lower voice. ‘“* My captain flies at higher game 
than Miggses. Ha, ha, ha! My captain is an eagle, both as 
respects his eve and soaring wings. My captain breaketh hearts 
as other bachelors break eggs at breakfast.” 

** What a fool you are, Stagg !"’ said Mr. Tappertit, stepping 
on the pavement of the court, and brushing from his legs the dust 
he had contracted in his passage upward 

“ His precious limbs !" cried Stagg, clasping one of his ancles 
“ Shall a Miggs aspire to these proportions! No, no, my captain 
We will inveigle ladies fair, and wed them in our secret cavern 
We will unite ourselves with blooming beauties, captain.’ 

“Tl tell you what, my buck,” said Mr. Tappertit, releasing 
his leg, ** I'll trouble you not to take liberties, and not to broach 
certain questions unless certain questions are broached to you. 
Speak when you're spoke to on particular subjects, and not other- 
Hold the torch up till I've got to the end of the court, 


ways. 

and then kennel yourself, do you hear 
* T hear you, noble captain.” 
“Obey then,” said Mr. Tappertit, haughtilv. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 


lead on!" With which word of command (addressed to an ima- 


ginary staff or retinue) he folded his arms, and walked with sur- 


passing dignity down the court 

His obsequious follower stood holding the torch above his head, 
and then the observer saw for the first time, from his place of 
concealment, that he was blind. Some involuntary motion on his 
part caught the quick ear of the blind man, before he was con- 
scious of having moved an inch towards him, for he turned sud- 
denly and cried, ** Who's there ’" 

* 4 man,” said the other, advancing 

“A stranger!” rejoined the blind man 
my friends. What do you do there?” 

“T saw your company come out, and waited here till they were 
gone. I want a lodging.” 

“4 lodging at this time ! 
the dawn as though he saw it 
breaking *"” 

“TI know it,” rejoined the other, “to my cost. 
traversing this iron-hearted town al! night.” 

“You had better traverse it again,” said the blind man, pre- 
paring to descend, * till you find some lodgings suitable to your 


“A friend.” 
“Strangers are not 


"returned Stagg. pointing towards 
“Do you know the day is 


I have been 


taste. I don't let any.’ 

* Stay '’ cried the other, holding him by the arm 

“T'll beat this light about that hangdog face of yours (for hang- 
dog it is, if it answers to vour voice,) and rouse the neighbourhood 
besides, if you detain me,”’ said the blind man. “ Let me go Do 
you hear '” 

“ Do you hear’ 
together, and hurriedly pressing them into his hand 
I will pay for the shelter you give me. Death! 
Is it much to ask of such as you' I have come from the coun- 
try, and desire to rest where there are none to question me. [| 
Let me hie 


If 


"returned the other, chinking a few shillings 
“1 beg 


nothing of you 


am faint, exhausted, worn out, and nearly dead. 
down, like a dog, before vour fire. I ask no more than that 
you would be rid of me, I will depart to-morrow.” 

“Ifa gentleman has been unfortunate on the road,” muttered 
Stagg, yielding to the other, who, pressing on him, had already 
gained a footing on the steps, “and can pay for his accommo- 
dation—” 

*T wiil pay you with all I have 
of food, heaven knows, and wish but to purchase shelter 


I am just now past the want 
What 


ae 


companion have you below 
* None.” 
“Then fasten your grate there, and show me the way. Quick!” 
The blind man complied after 1 moment's hesitation, and they 


descended together. The dialogue had passed es hurriedly as the 


words could be spoken, and thev stood in his wretched room be- 
fore he had had time to recover from his first surprise 


to, and what is beyond *” 


* You will not mind that! 
me, or go before. Take 


**May I see where that door leads 
said the man, glancing keenly round. 

“ T will show you myself. Follow 
your choice.” 


He bade him lead the way, and, by the light of the torch which 


his conductor held up for the purpose, inspected all three cellars 
narrowly. Assured that the blind man had spoken truth, and that 
he lived there alone, the visiter returned with him to the first, in 
which a fire was burning, and flung himself, with a deep groan, 
upon the ground before it 

His host pursued his usual occupation without seeming to heed 
him any further. But directly he fell asleep—aud he noted his 
falling into a slumber, as readily as the keenest-sighted man could 
have done—he knelt down beside him, and passed his hand lightly 
but carefully over his face and person 

His sleep was checkered with starts and moans, and sometimes 
with a muttered word or two. His hands were clenched, his 
brow bent, and his mouth firmly set. All this the blind man ac- 
curately marked ; and, as if his curiosity were strongly awaken- 
ed, and he had already some inkling of his mys-ery, he sat watch- 
ing him, if the expression may be used, and listening, until it was 
broad day 





a coe ae —— 


LOVE, THE LITTLE ADMIRAL! 


BY THOMAS MOORE, 


Wien Love, who ruled as admiral o'er 
His rosy mother’s isles of light, 
Was cruizing off the Paphian shore, 
A sail at sunset hove in sight 
* A chase, a chase! mv Cupids all,” 
Said Love, the little admiral 


Aloft the winged sailors sprung, 
And, swarming up the mast like bees, 
The snow-white sails expanding tlung, 
Like broad magnolias, to the breeze 
* Yo ho, yo ho! my Cupids all!” 
Said Love, the little admiral 


The chase was o’er—the bark was caught— 
The winged crew her freight explored ; 

And found ‘twas just as Love had thought, 
For all was contraband aboard 

* A prize, a prize! my Cupids all!” 

Said Love, the litle admiral 


Safe stow'd in many a package there, 
And labell'd slyly o'er as * glass,” 
Were lots of all th’ illegal ware 
Love's custom-house forbids to pass 
** O'erhaul, o’erhaul! my Cupids all,” 
Said Love, the little admira! 


False curls they found, of every hue, 
With rosy blushes, ready made ; 
And teeth of ivory, good as new, 
For veterans in the smiling trade 
* Ho ho, ho ho! my Cupids all '" 
Said Love, the little admiral 


Mock sighs, too—kept in bags for use, 
Like breezes bought of Lapland seers— 
Lav ready here to be let loose, 
When wanted, m young spinsters’ ears 
* Ha ha, ha ha! my Cupids all!” 
Said Love, the little adimral 


False papers next on board were found, 
Sham ivoices of flames and darts, 
Professedly for Paphos bound, 
But meant for Hymen’s golden marts 
* For shame, for shame, my Cupids all '’ 
Said Love, the little admiral 


Navy, still to every fraud awake, 
Those pirates all Love's signals knew, 
And hoisted oft his flag, to make 
Rich wards and heiresses bring-to 
* A foe, a foe, my Cupids all !” 
Said Love, the little admiral 


“ This must not be,” the boy exclaims— 
“In vain I rule the Paphian seas, 

“ If Love's and Beauty's sovereign names 
“ Are lent to cover frauds like these. 

* Prepare, prepare, my Cupids all !” 

Said Love, the little admiral 


Each Cupid stood with lighted match— 
A broadside struck the smuggling foe, 

And swept the whole unhallowed batch 
Of Falsehood to the depths below. 

** Hozza, huzza! my Cupids all!" 

Said Love, the little admiral 





PENCILLINGS BY THE ROAD-SIDE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-VORK MIRKOR 





LETTER FROM VENICE. 


Dear Sin —Once more in Venice! We were so much in love 
with this unique and crumbling old city when, a year and a half 
ago, we bid adieu to its palaces, towers, and swelling domes, that 
we have ever since longed to be floating again in its dark, wind- 
ing canals; gezing upon its mysterious and sublime grandeur, 
A vear with Venice ts like the 


g over its decoy 


though sorrowing 


| 


It leaves a 


same space of time with an aged and infirm person 
Every where 


mark of ravage and palpable decline upon its face 
the destructive impress of ruin and gradual decay thickens upon 
the tottering walls, and rests in melancholy grandeur upon ite 
sublime architectural remains. Venice is no longer but a shadow 
of its former self. In a single vear, it is said, that no less than 
eighty of the fine old palaces of Venice were thrown down and 
converted into smaller dwellings, or suflered to slumber in silence 
amidst their own crushed ruins! Some order of the Austrian 
government has been issued, I understand, to protect these vene- 
rable piles that still remain, from the hand of speculation and 
spoil; and to preserve them, if possible, m all their majestic 
beauty, until time shall crush them beneath the waves, over 
which, for so many centuries, they have proudly triumphed. Bat 
the natural effects of time, ere many centuries more, must com- 
plete their ruin. Like all things else in this imperfect world, 
cities, kingdoms, nations, and principalities, have their rise and 
fall. ‘The noon-day sple ndour of Venetian glory has past away; 


and the sad, though noble remains of the “golden city,” are 





hastening rapidly to repost 
As we came imto the grand canal this morning, every thing 
The 


liding im silence up and down its 


seemed to wear an appearance of sadness and gloom 


black-topped gondolas, thiekly g 


dark, mysterious bosom, seemed but the solemn mourners of a 
fallen friend, following in mournful procession to the place of 
sepulchre Phe weather, thick, hazy, and having more the go 
and-hang-myself appearance of England, than the soft, balmy 
acted somewhat powerfully upon our 


to thicken the 


wnt of Ttalv, may have 


imaginations, and tended, in no slight degree, 


gloom upon the picture of our contemplation. But with all ho 
nest allowance jor weather, imagination, and an empty stomach, 
there can be no doubt of the rapid decline of this fine old city 
It is, however, said that the business and commerce of the place 


is gradually reviving, and on the increase ; and the contemplated 
rail-road, to be constructed through Lombardy, passing from Ge 
noa through Milan, and some of the other large towns of the 
north of Italy, to Venice, is expected to attract the trade from 
all that part of ihe country, Trieste, and other places, sufficiently 
to resuscitate its flickering remains, and eventually raise it to tts 
ancient animation and vigour' ‘This, however, like the contem- 
plated conquest of Turkey by the modern Greeks, can be littl 
more than adelusive dream. ‘| beheve there ts very little in the 
position of Venice, the surrounding country, or the men engaged 
in business there, to warrant the expectation of an increase of its 
trade to anv very great extent. Indeed, so far as natural causes 
can have an influence, the probabilities are strongly against it. A 
large proportion of the imhabitants of the north of Italy are poor, 
and the demands of the people are crushed within the compass 


of their means, which are small. Venice is destitute of many 
of the natural advantages, as a commercial depot, which are pos- 
sessed by Trieste. The trade of India, Which was enjoyed by 
Venice, and by which she was so much enriched previously to 
the discovery of the passage around Cape Horn, can never come 
back to her. The trade of Egypt, Syria, and the Levant, which 
in the prosperous days of the republic was important, is, at pre 
sent, of trifimg consideration, and has tound its way into other 
snd more natura! channels. Trieste is backed by a vast and com 

paratively rich country, stretching through Syria, Austria, and 
even to the heart of Germany, all of which, to a great extent, 
depending upon Trieste as the grand outlet of its exports, and the 
natural channel through which it can most convemently receive 
its supplies of the produc Philadel 

phia or Baltimore may as easily attract the trade of the north 

ern part of New-York, and New England from the eity of New 

York and Boston, as Venice can draw the business of Trieste 
across the Adriatic and the Tvrohan Alps) Both are alike un- 
if not absolutely impossible. And there 


tions of foreign countries. 


natural and improbable, 
is no conceivable natural cause that can long sustain this grado- 
ally sinking city from eventual insignificance and final roim 
Many centuries may not pass away before the waves of the Adri 
atic will resume their natural dominion, and Venice, like ancient 
Alexandria, Memphis, and Thebes, will only be visited by the 
curious traveller, the antiquarian, or the labourer from some dis- 
tant village, seeki 7, amongst its ruims, mate rials for new erec 
tions Sull Venice has life, beauty, and interest of no ordinary 


character. I[t is, however, concentrated ; and while it shines in 


rags and wretchedness at its extremities, like the Turkish empire 
and the usurped possessions of the Pacha of Egypt, it looks 
bright about the Pratza di Nt. Marco, as does the Seragho of 
Constantinople or the royal mansion of his highness, in the fallen 
city of the The Sr 
the centre of Venetian life, animation 


the more solemn days of the city’s wane and decline, 


Ptolemies Piazza Marco has ever been 
and gaiety; and now, im 
it is no less 
the scene of all that is still palpitating of her spirited and gay 
remains, than when crowded by the rich and voluptuous aristo- 
cracy, and loaded with the ostentatious pomp of gorgeous ceremo- 


nial. This spot is hallowed by some of the most cherished re- 


collections of the past eventful history of Venice, and contains, 
even at the present day, more striking objects of general interest 


than are to be found in any other part of the city. No one can 


promenade its broad and variegated pavement, or saunter beneath 


the arches of its ample and graceful colonnade, without feeling a 


vee p respect for the gemus and munificence of the ancient Vene- 
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tiens. St. Mark's church, in itself an oddity and a wonder, oc- | 


cupies one end of the piazza, before which rises in severe gran- 
deur the Campanile. The foundations of this noble structure 
were laid in the tenth century, but it was not completed till six 
hundred vears afterwards. It rises from a base of about three 
thousand square feet, and is carried up with great uniformity to 
an immense height, supported by massive brick walls and arches 
The ascent, over an inclined plain, is regular and easy ; insomuch 
that a mule or came! might be conducted to the top of the look- 
out with perfect safety and without much difficulty. In the top 
of itthere are five immensely large bells of excellent tone. There, 
too, is to be enjoyed, in a clear day, the finest views in Venice 
Perhaps no spot presents nore objects of admiration, at a single 
glance, than fall under the eye looking out from the top of the 
Campanile. Venice, with all its splendid churches, palaces, 
lofty domes, and minarets tipped with statuary; the broad Adri- 
atic, sprinkled with islands beautifully grouped, green with vege- 
tation, odoriferous with flowers; the gushing sails that dot the 
spreading sea; the gondolas lightly rippling the mirrorry surface 
of the grand canal ; numerous towns and villages resting upon 
the distant shore; the green fields and wavy trees of the sur- 
rounding country, backed by the gigantic Alps, lifting heaven- 
ward their ice-covered summits, all combine one of the noblest 
and finest views that one can look upon. 

At the base of this bold erection is the rich and elegant Log- 
Nothing can exceed the chasteness of its architecture, 
Nearly in 


giella 
or the grace and beauty of the figures that adorn it 
range with the Loggie/ta, and directly in front of St. Mark's 
church, stand three tlag-masts, from the top of which once 
proudly floated the glorious standards of the Venetian republic. 
These flag-staves are set in bronze sockets, or pedestals, of great 
elegance, and of such beautiful workmanship and polish that 
although the ravages of more than three hundred years rest upon 
them, they are still in such excelient preservation that the figures 
upon them, like the hieroglyphs upon the noble obelisks of Luxor 
and Carnack, are yet as beautiful and perfect, apparently, as if 
fresh from the hands of the artist. 
ducal palace are two antique coluinns, said to have been brought 
from some of the islands of the Archipelago. ‘They are of dark 
granite and from sixty to eighty feet in height, crowned with 
expansive capitals, on one of which stand the winged lion of 
St. Mark 
to Paris 
which he transported to Paris, much to ¢herr injury and little to 


The figure is in bronze, and was taken by Napoleon 
But, unlike the four beautiful horses, also in bronze, 


his credit, the figure of the lion as a work of art possesses no 
great merit. Yet, as an emblein of the ancient power of Venice, 
it is interesting, and no place could be selected to exhibit it to 
half the advantage and effect as in its present commanding po- 
sition. 
ding mastiff before the ducal palace, which, in its grave and lofty 
bearing, harmonizes well with the objects around it. The four 
celebrated bronze horses are badly placed high over the centre 
door of St. Mark's. These noble steeds have been great travel- 
ers for hobby-horses, and the spoils of glorious victories. They 
are the work of an early age—so early that their origin is in- 
volved in mystery. They once stood in Corinth; once they 
graced the chariot course of Constantinople—then they came to 
Venice. They have since stood upon the arch over the entrance 
to the Tuill-ries, and now, battered, patched, pieced, and mended, 
vet beautiful, they are so badly placed that one would hardly see 
them at all except by accident. [t is better to ascend the stairs 
from the vestib of the church and enter out upon the platform 
where they stand- -there they may be seen to greater advantage 

The church of St. Mark, commenced in the tenth century, is 
a most sumptuous structure. Thevyh composed of shreds and 
bits of antiquity gathered from the ruined temples of the east, 
so that it looks nearly as checkered as Joseph's coat, still its ap- 


pearance is venerable and imposing It is of a mixed style of 


In the Piazzetta near the | 


He stands npon the column like a powerful and forbid- 


architecture, combining, with great harmony, the Greek, Roman, | 


and Gothic. It is adorned with more than five thousand antique 
columns, comprising almost every description of fine marble, 
alabaster, verd-antique, bronze, serpentine, porphyry, jasper, etc 
A large number of those beautiful columns were taken from the 
venerable old Greek church, now the mosque of St. Sophia, of 
Constantinople. It has five domes, and is paved with porphery, 
alabaster, and marble. The ceiling and a great part of the walls 
are embellished with mosaic pictures, illustrative of scenes in 
Scripture. ‘The figures are generally stiff and uncouth, yet the 
grouping and composition of many of the pieces are full of nature 
and feeling. That representing the baptism of our Saviour, upon 
the walls of the baptistry, 1s worthy of ‘admiration. There is also 
in the same apartment, surmounting the baptismal font, a fine 
bronze statue of St. John. ‘There too, in the same apartment, 
placed against the wall on the left side of the entrance, is a 
modest marble tomb, plain and simple, without a name, and no 
ornament of any kind upon it. The family arms of him who 
sleeps in silence there hang over his coffin and declare his origin. 
On the other side of the baptistry, and nearly opposite, is the 
tomb of one of the doges of Venice, that of Andrea Dondolo 
He died in 1354. His ancestor was the greatest hero of Venice 
He too was a dauntless warrior, and one of the earliest historians 
of his country. He was also Petrarch’s friend, a lover of art, 
and one of the magnets of his time. The vase of the holy 


{ 


| I first met in Wall-street, Broad-street, and Broadway ? 
| day, some few weeks ago, I walked from the Bull's Head to the 


water, more than five feet in diameter, made of porphyry, is of a | 


remote period, and was taken from the church of St. Sophia, 
Constantinople. It rests upon a Grecian sacrificial altar, which 
is adorned with cupids, dolphins, and tridents. Sansorino's hand 
has done much to enrich the beautiful specimens of art that 
adorn the basilico di Santo Marco. The inimitable door of the 
sacristry is said to have occupied thirty years of his life! The 
subject, that of the entombment and resurrection of Christ, is 
touching, and handled with that power and beauty pertaining alone 
to inspiration and elevated genius. The figures, true to life, are 
all beautifully relieved and cast with exquisite accuracy and skill 
The heads of his friends, Titian and Aretius, together with his 
own, doubtless true to life, are upon this celebrated door. On 
the sides of the choir, before the high altar, are some beautiful 
basso relieros 1 bronze, illustrative of the scenes of the life of St 
Mark. 


evangelists in bronze, standing near the high altar facing the front 


These are also by Sdnsovino, as well as the four elegant 
entrance to the choir. The admirable ornaments in marble, gilt, 
and bronze basso reliero upon the small altar at the extremity of 
the coir, are all by the same Sansovino. The canopy of the high 
altar is supported by four antique marble columns richly wrouglit 
in basso relicro, and said to have been taken from the church of 
St. Sophia, Constantinople. Under the canopy and beneath the 
high altar, is the tomb of St Mark, said to contain his ashes. The 
tine marble statue of the apostle and the virgin, standing upon 
the altar screen, all much admired, are productions of the school 
of Pisa in the fourteenth century. 
altar and a monument of a cardinal, all in bronze, of great beauty 
and excellence, said to be the productions of Pietro and Antonio 
There too, seated upon the altar, is 


The Zeno-chapel contains an 


Lombardo, and Leopardo 
Alberghetti’s celebrated and much admired bronze statue of the 
Her attitude 1s easy and graceful, and the expression of 
her countenance pure and devotional. 


virgin. 
On the left foot is a large 
bright brass slipper, on account of which it is called the Madonna 
della scarpa. ‘The figures of St. Peter and St. John, standing 
on each side of the virgin, also in bronze and somewhat larger 
than life, are noble and graceful. The elegant bronze columns, 
wreathed with vines, fruit, and flowers, and supporting the pedi- 
ment over the altar, are beautifully done. 

In the treasury of the church of St. Mark we were shown a 


gold-covered case, said to contain the original manuscript of the | 


gospel of St. Mark! 
who conducted us about amongst the mysteries of the church, to 


But we could not prevail upon the priests, 


open the case ; consequently we were unable to see the manu- 
script, if indeed it was there at all—a fact which is much doubted, 
from the circumstance of its being written in Latin By those 
who profess to the honour of having seen it, it is represented as 
in adamaged and tattered condition, and so obliterated and de- 
faced by dampness, time, and negligence, as to be quite illegible. 


Indeed it is said to be impossible to decypher more than a very | 


few detached words of it. Besides this cherished relic of the 


patron saint of Venice, we saw in the treasury a great variety of | 


trinkets common to the rich churches of catholic countries, but 
generally all were of no particular interest to us or value to any 
one, except for the intrinsic worth of the gold or other valuable 
material of which they were constructed. There were, how- 
ever, in the collection, two beautiful gold candlesticks in the rich 
There were also 
some small vases of precious stones set in gold, and mount cups 


Byzantian style, which were indeed gems 
of the same material, which were curiosities 


tion of St. Mark's treasury complete, the crown, globe, and scep- 
tre used at the late coronation of the emperour of Austria at 
Milan, have heen added, gems of which, I should be inclined to 
think, the Venetians have no very great reason to be proud. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THOUGHTS IN THE SMOKE. | 


BY LAWRIE TODD 


* This Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Though green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay— 
All flesh is hay— 
Think of this as you smoke tobacco.” 
I sit on Rose Hill: the night clear, the wind slumbering on its 
wings ; the rich full moon shining on the bay at my feet and 
making it a sea of glass gleaming with fire. The moral of the 


ancient Scottish poet, as conveyed in the above quaint stanza, 


crossed my brain and alighted upon my heart. Where now are 
On the last day of 1832-3, 
sat at meat with twenty-two of them. All are now gone, save 
only five, who alone are left to tell of it. Where now are the men 
One 


my school-fellows ' in Scotland, I 


Battery ; I met only two of those aged worthies, to wit, Colonel 
Trumbull and the venerable Governour Lewis. But now, as the 
smoke ascends in wreaths from my pipe, my memory recalls 
many in active succession, and I see C. W. Hane, Doctor An- 
thon, and J. Nitchie on their low rush-bottomed chairs, the glazed 
tips in their mouths, the bow! firmly placed upon their knees (they | 
belonged to the long-pipe faction) sitting under the shade of the | 
wide-spread branches of that beautiful sycamore which then stood | 


There was also | 
the old state sword of Venice, and, by way of making the collec- | 


at the corner of Broad and Wall-streets, and but lately rooted up 
to make room for a Yankee tavern. 
Mr. Hane lived by making crackers for passengers going to 
_ perform a ten day's voyage to Albany ; the Doctor by mixing sim. 
ple waters which simple women drank when they were profound. 
ly sick from mere conceit; Mr. Nitchie lived—but in truth | 
never could find out how he lived—of one thing, however, I am 
certain, he ate, slept, and smoked through the week, and on 
Sabbath went to the old Dutch church in Garden-street. Be this 
as it may, I often stood of a summer night listening to their tales 
of horrour about negro plots, Indian massacres, French wars, the 
sugar-house, and Jersey prison-ship 
The soothing smoke as it curls and roves away, next wafts my 
pensive memory to the button-wood tree, which, fifty years ago, 
flourished at the corner of Broadway and Cortland-street, since 
cut down by the march of mind, but long before your beseeching 
ballad, ** Woodman, spare that tree !"" was sung by Mr. Russell, 
—the Goths might have spared it. There sat Alderman Bogert, 
John Dover, (hence Dover-street,) and P. V. Roome, three wor. 
thies of the first water. The alderman lived by making the best 
biscuits and tea-cakes ; the others by their money and wits. Be. 
fore this period, the Oswego market stood in the middle of Broad. 
way, and these three enterprising citizens put their shoulders, 
not to the wheel, but to the market, and had it removed so as to 
front only on Broadway, with its rear (as Bonaparte used to say 
‘resting on Maiden-lane. And in those days you might sit ay 


hour under that tree without seeing a wheel machine, of any kind 
The carts numbered only three hundred, and 
of cabs, hacks, and omnibusses there were none 


pass before you. 
A few among 
the most opulent of the friends kept what was called * a Leathern 
Convenience,’ but this was seldom seen in the street, unless 
when going to meeting on a stormy day. I can’t recollect more 
than three or four, even among the richest families, who kept a 
carriage drawn by two horses 

The above six gentlemen of the old school were never in a hurry 
From twelve to six o'clock was all one to them. 


They never 
gave a note, and were never five hundred dollars short at 2 P. M 
There was no pressure in Wall-street, for there were only two pro- 
testing clerks in the city ! Nor was there then any Park theatre 
where folks contributed a thousand or eighteen hundred dollars 
to see a woman dance, just because the frock she had on was no 


longer than the one she wore when only five years old! I have 
heard, however, that since that time, some men have paid twenty 
or thirty dollars to get in their wives and daughters to see that 
great sight!) Wise men they, doubtless ; but it may be, never- 
theless, that they were each at least five hundred dollars short, 
at 2 P. M. on the very same day ! 
My smoke still excursively ascends, and to my fancy next ap- 
' pears Alexander Cuthill, of the Shear-and-Thimble club, and the 
last, save one, of the knee-buckle fraternity. He was always 
sober, and very neat and clean in his person and apparel ; but 
Alexander was a genuine free-thinker, and made no secret of his 
principles. Yet he held a pew, or part of a pew, in the Scotch 
Presbyterian church in Cedar-street, and was une of the most 
punctual in attending public worship that entered the church 
door. Wet or dry, hot or cold, there sat Sanders in his corner 
He had no family except a wife, and her he left at home 
on Sabbath morning to ensure him a warm dinner ; but he seldom 


pew. 


failed to bring her with him in the afternoon. I asked him, as he 
did not believe in the Bible, how he came to attend church so 
punctually. Says he, “ Sir, ] do it for an example to my inferi- 
ours, (I presume he meant in knowledge.) for I think it better for 
labouring men to go to church on Sunday than to go to the tav- 
In the hottest days in the year he wore buckskin gloves 
He said it was to prevent his fingers from swelling, and I suppose 
he meant thereby to keep out the heat. He never left the city, 
as so many did, in times of the yellow fever. He and I adopted 
a preventive system of our own. While our neighbours were 
swallowing whole boxes of anti-bilious pills, we just put on our 


ern.”’ 


winter clothing, and, when the fever grew worse, merely added 

another great coat; for we judged that as long as we kept the 
| perspiration unchecked, no fever could touch us. Perhaps the 
faith we put in our own nostrum may have been one means of 
our escape, for we passed through eleven years of fever unhurt 
and unaffected. 


In connection with this casual mention of Alexander Cuthill, 


|, I may be excused for adverting to a little incident relative to the 


weather which my memory just now revives with perfect dis- 
I remember being in his house, at the corner of Nas- 


| tinctness 
sau-street and Maiden-lane, on Christmas day, 1794, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. when the bells were ringing for church, and the day was 
so warm that we kept the windows open, and one of the large 


blue flies came in and buzzed :n the fervid sunshine as though 1t 
| were a day of midsummer. I have never since known a day in 
| the winter season so verv warm. As to my friend Sanders, as we 
called him, he spent the last years of his life after the example 
of the men of Athens, doing nothing but hearing or telling some 
| new thing ; but just as | was amusing myself with the recollec- 
tion of his habits in this respect, my pipe gave out, and the phan- 
toms of the past vanished away with its smoke ; and, as I never 
smoke but one pipe at a sitting, I must defer other notices of my 
by-gone contemporaries to a more favourable season, when vou 
| may again hear from Your friend, Lawrie Topo 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPCNIENTS. time to resume their avocations. For a delightful excursion m 





rooted up 


THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


|| It is with sincere regret that we reject Plora’s stanzas “to the 


this direction during the summer season, commend us to Captain 
Wardrop, of the beautiful Highlander, as the best of all physi- 


4 
% sg Narcissus,” for they are very pretty, and the first, of pata it cians who practices without a medical diploma. 
profound. FIRST NOTICE. that we have received this year on the early flowers of ‘ pr img ie theaaccantion vom a 
in truth | Tue exhibition of the present season is a gratifying one, inas- | That * bold and beautiful flower, too, 1s worthy co the a PE epi at ee ae hae ~ die a tows ne 
ver, I on uch as it evidences an improvement, not only in art, but in public quent eulogy that Flora has bestowed on a for ws very intrepu “Be nt ; am : So mchs 1 : 
1 mM ; ! ; conduct in the present backward and baffling season, as it has tly Occupied in re-painting, re-gilding, and re-furnishing this 
+ and on taste ; for we fully agree with the Academy in saying, that the } t best of all possible hotels, and in ornamenting the grounds, grot 


Be this 


heir tales 


one bears a very constant relation to the other. In commenting 


upon the productions before us this year, our criticism, to be sure, 
will be very apt to subject us to the old adage, ** Ne sutor,” ete. ; 


long been everywhere fally blooming in the open lawn, when 
eren snow-drops and crocusses have * failed in their truth.” But 


alas! Flora’s lines abound with such hopelessly intricate mis- 


toes, arbours, and fairy-nooks. In-doors and out the precursory 
sounds of the approaching tide of fashion have been incessantly 


heard, and the gravel walks, like the glowing saloons, only await 


wars, the : : 
: . takes in their historical allusions as to put them beyond the 
put, in answer, it may be said that there is an advantage in having ase en ter meereres ‘ 4 + is then af eee eel Gaius ax eamene Ga, Sa 
vafi hoh » badly hung, and whose taste cannot be reach of pruning or disentanglement.—Nareissus, the beautiful , 
wafts my acritic who has no picture badly hung, a servedly high and wide-spread reputation of this house, both at 


ears ago, 
Pet, since 
seeching 
Russell, 
1 Bogert, 





galled by rivalry. It is not necessary that one should be able to 
pant the “* Transfiguration,” to know cobalt from Spanish brown 
A good picture pleases even the unlearned ; and, as one of these, 
we speak. To begin, then, with landscapes : 


GREAT SALOON. 


young Bawotian, whose grief for the loss of his sister hecame so 
acute on the revival of her lorely rage to his memory by the 
reflection of his own in the fountain, as to cause him to kill him- 
self in despair, and whose blood 1s postu ally said to hare pro- 
duced the flower which bears his name, was a different gentle- 
man altogether, except in the matter of suicide, to Narcissus, 


home and abroad, will be fully sustained by its proprietors during 
the ensuing summer, and however gloomily the clouds of * bad 
times ” may lower in other regions of the country, there all will 
be sunshine, gaiety, luxury, and light-hearted enjoyment. The 
Congress, the Pavillion, the Sans Souci, the Union, and the other 
hotels are also in readiness for their visiters, and will no doubt 


ree wor- , , : ‘ “" 
h wor No. 1.—The Happy Valley; by Jesse Talbot.—At first sight the merce nary secretary of Claudius, who killed himse/f on being 
; Pe , : o . . . 3 aa " . b ‘Cc * . ) . - 
the best we took this picture for one of Cole's. Colouring and foliage banished through the influence of Agrippina. Nor have we the crowded. But the brilliant stream of fashion will, as hereto 
. . © : . fa . 6 > . . 7 . 
ys Be. ,ood—atmosphere and water warm and transparent. If Mr. T. is, least authority for supposing that the name of the lamented sis- fore, set towards that princely group of halls and mansions which 
! g #! s te the col ' me > Tho- 
a. as we are told, a young artist, we should say to him, ** Maete sic ter of the former Narcissus was Messelina, nor that he murder.  Onstitute the colossal establishment of Messrs. Marvin and Tho 
. - in The ~~ DP : ’ » . . , 
a, tur ad astra.” ed her and destroyed himself from remorse ; for that happens  ™®S Phe new Pavillion Spring and the Congress already begin 
» one , > ? - " } , » p » : » 
wise Nos. Yand 10.—By W. I. Jewett. Two views on the Hudson. — to be the name of the profligate wife of Claudius, whowas sacri- to be sought by invalids, and each retains its retinue of confident 
ses “ey) These two pieces, although full of minor defects, are very charac- ficed to the intrigues and resentment of Narcissus the courtier, partizans We shall not interiere with this momentous contro 
‘we teristic and American ; the former has some good foliage ; but whom she, less effec tually than her equally profligate SUCCESSOI, verey farther than to recommend moderation to both parties, hop 
i : : 2 a ee . aii 
— such a sky won't bear to be trifled with had endeavoured to drive into banishment. So Flora will per- ing that neithes will disparage their respective fountains of life 
re : , : ~ the , Innking th | leat! 
id » and 28 —A landscape; by Henry Inman.—We love to criticise the ceive that she has too sadly confounded these wicked wretches of by drinking themselves to death 
mon, "Lew « > 7” “ve P pe , . » ao 
out J masters. They can bear it. This, however, ts a happy effort ; real history with the over-amiable personages of mythology to ren- Modern City of Ruins. —There is an annual crisis in this erty 
4 veTh c ai » The lie as > , m — A a . . . . 
one of Inman's best. The lights and shadows beautifully managed, der her really graceful verses either admissible or amendable which commences on the first of May, and terminates with tts an- 


, unless 


and the mountain finished by a masterly pencil; but, as the phi- 








niversary, only to begin again. Our fastidious citizens, unmindful 


gs gee oc nga rong = ps —_ eo pete 2s . THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. of the etead fast example of their Dutch ancestors, who made it a 
—Moontight; by Morghen olerable , enough to incite point to prolong their lives im their family mansions until the ga- 
a hurry — owe 7 ee The sz ae ' ' hle-ends tumbled about their ears, pull down their houses regu- 
scion 61 Ngee ibe : ee 2 = ee ee ee larly every twelve calendar mouths for the sole purpose, it would 
2P.M eon 4 = a ae I. ; Si lle a bull to call it -aenedeetipaersns bess sire of new cuss upon het hook ond 
wo pro- moet = pata Aaites baer sashes longevity. At « ast no other reason can be divined, unless it be 
theatre . ga Be W ane ag a ee a os =— that the piuansing al attribute of inhabstiveness has been oblite 
dollar have seen the works of this sone, and we cannot get rid of ’ SAS" asaen oan a * oe = ae NRE oNl bcp a ans - poling. - 
was no the idea that “he has got it in him.” In our epmion he wants a i EN I YF I . ; ’ eT ee, ” ws : poaee ecedin 
I have 7 jel. ‘These two pictures are hard, and, notwithstand- atic re oe ee _ e° a ers plaid abies ee St ee eee 
twenty " Lrampery tices ahi iiss Wikia cineca ah aie manner in which the press has everywhere openen of the appoint- the apprehension that our whole population were anxious to aban- 
ce that = ie. Hah Puihites te = eresndes ell ron al sae ment of Mayor Noah as Associate Judge of the Court of Sessions don the use of formal editic 3, and vetake themnsclves to a paato- 
never- ee of he hind = ° . ™ I This commendation is not limited to papers of either political — ral life, wandering with their tents and conkic s over the Rowery 
: short, "188 are eS Se party, but embraces both, and apparently que epontaneously and fields. Before we have half recovered trom this shock, this clash, 
: i st heartily. The only thing extraordimary m this 1s, that there should the crash, the * commotion, motion, motion” of movimg-day— 
xt ap- 2 Ga pr are a de ys colon ef I rt 8 he so universal a concurrence in a matter so perfectly just and | bang! down comes the house from «hich we have moved, leav 
ind the the adhe of coca: Re ES EA aE pee right ; but thie 1s explained by the fact a oe quis of ing us to congratulate er upon oor timely escape. But 
always ke aehes or siees picturesque than the middle distance Mayor Noah's heart and — character are such “- to command while we are re nolnng the affectionate greetings of our friends 
1; but 117.—Moonlicht : by Hoxrie-—Too shadowy. The Indians are the respect even of his political opponents, and to “ compel even | upon this event, lo! the house of our next-door neighbour fails 
of his closte oii the bandeseen a dream . his enemies to speak well of om om — he ts to the ground, stopping the gaping astonishment of the passers-by 
Scotch 123. — Hudson river scenery; by Beaumont.—Gaudy The Sea ot one =e with clouds of dust, and giving them gentle hints, with huge 
» most A: : : " si lu doing courtesies,” pieces of falling timber, of the necessity of perpetual motion 
-hurch - nye that exists among us; and in addition to these amiable traits, he While we write, the work of devastation is still raging with insa- 
corner 123 and 127 —Two landscapes ; R. Howell —Very fait produc- possesses a sound and comprehensive intellect, which, blend- tiable a In — " = oo Pree : ae is is laid 
home tuns. The view of Boston accurately finished. ed with the urbanity of a gentleman and the finest impulses of “ nee Je road “i 80 vi parts of whic — aoe were rie 
eldom 124.—Lundscape ; hy T. Cole.—Inferiour to the general style an enlightened humanity, peculiarly qualify him for the station y ot ved, hes ene agai “ey _ ne bye : e " nga the 
as he of this artist. The execution and colouring showy and careless of an Associate Judge ona tribunal whens these qualities are im a ~~ er oft pa = one nl pe rer lowed, 
ch 0 128.— By the same —Better; but by no means a gem. constant requisition. Jt ts, therefore, alike honourable to him Marne oe ms oweeny tes the le = one a vat New-York, asa 
infers- 147 —Landscape ; by Weir-—A fine composition. Natural and and to the Senate that his nomination to this office w as confirm- — city already built, and sta oe hers een rue es 
or or highly finished den-queund A chaste tone of colour well handled ed without a dissenting vote. There are, however, with us two the saan ianemntnsd sitensen sesso socieeng ot 0 long distense 
decd “at should find fault, it would be with the water in the distance, sources of regret ommectes evith thie Ris, PegeeraR Sonate aang The Binding of Satan.—Brackett hos just completed a group 
loves which appears rather leaden-hued for a clear evening the inadequacy of the remuneration to the worth of the officer, of statuary which is exce edingly creditable to American geniue 
HG 14s —By S. H. Saxton —Clever picture , rather too blue and the second, the deprivation sustained by the a st m || be represents Satan about (> be bound by the angel, as described 
city, 140.—By Geylord.—Promiees better things. The house end the withdraw al of one of its brightest ornaments e, however, in the Reveletion. This werk bes undoubtedly meay fects, 
opted filings tn Gin contnn goed cherish the hope that in assuming the ermine the worthy judge which could not but be expected in the production of a young 
_— 155 —By J. L. Morton.—Elaborately finished and very ac- will not entirely relinquish the pen, but that, in the cause of phi- man so inexperienced as Brackett, especially when it is remem 
1 our ee . : lanthropy and kindly deeds, at least, he will still allow it its i 64 that he has been engaged upon the study and completion 
ares 156.—Summer erening ; by Verbryck —Hot as Tophet. wonted and most favourite exercise of it only three months. We therefore regard it only, as it really 
png 162.— Lake Winnipseogee ; by Boggs.—As this is bv an ama- Hudson River steamboats —Many of these are floating pala- is, an off-hand work, original in design, full of expression, and 
des teur we should not criticise it severely, did not the painter ex- || ces. Those belonging to the Albany and Troy steamboat-line — full of promise. It may be seen in the granite building, corner 
wad hibit so much of the artist's talent. The general tone and quality || are particularly worthy of admiration, being perfect in all their | of Chambers-street and Broadway 
hort of this paimting are very good, indeed , composition ditto ; but |! appointments, and commanded by officers of distinguished experi- An old maid indeed. —A Miss Mary Prince, aged one hundred 
the trees in the foreground are stiff, and the distant mountains | ence and skill, whose urbanity and assiduous attention greatly en- years and one month, lately died at Philadelphia, having attained 
thill, need a little neutral tint hance the comfort and pleasure of al! who journey with them on this an ciiieniesl age in a state of “ single-blessedness.” 
» the 163 —A warm, little bit of landscape, very tolerably finished. || great thoroughfare of the nation. We doubt whether on any river Beacrecthessmantes NOEs «hates estes 
dis- 164 —Highland scenery; by Gaylord —Not equal to 149 in the world there is a line of boats superiour to that composing Marriage —A man who passes through lite without marrying, 
Nas- 170.—Sra coast ; by W. M. Oddie.—Some great beautiesin this || the South America, the Trov, the Albany, the Swallow, andthe | '* like a fair mansion left by the builder unfinished. The half 
lock peture. The wrial perspective, setting sun, clouds and beach, | De Witt Clinton. How such magnificent boats as these, so elabo- that is completed runs to decay from neglect, or becomes at best 
was really beautiful. What a pity that Mr. Oddie dues not work up | rately fitted up and superbly ornamented, can convey passengers but a sorry tenement, wanting the addition of that which makes 
arge his foreground a little more highly at the present fare, is an emgma which the profusely liberal pro- |, “ world useful 
ee 171.—View on the Mohawk ; by Sarton.—Rather blue prietors alone can solve. For the convenience of those who may Amazone Bonnet. —'This is the name of an entire new article 
7 = 189.— Fulls of Nunda; Ly Cole —This may be true to nature; || wish to land at the intermediate points on this glorious stream, | which has been introduced by the fashionables. It is made of a 
we hut a more confused higgledy-piggledy picture we don't desire | we have the Osceola, which leaves every day for Poughkeepsie, | material finer than Leghorn, but which i at the same time alto- 
iple to see. Such a commingling of reds, and vellows, and browns, | and the swift, safe, and popular Highlander, of Newburgh. This gether more beautiful and durable. 
ne and mists, and cascades, and clouds, and cliffs' If it hadn't been || boat, besides her regular trips, leaves this city every Saturday Sense ciilemmnaind tatiana ie 4 
ec- for the house and the sky we should have thought the picture | afternoon at four o'clock, and returns on Monday morning at py =. % T ribeeisernie aes eirsegrwitngths he 
wall upside down ; | about eleven ; thus affording our citizens a desirable opportunity | course is in full operation he young republic is thus in a fair 
ver 196 and 203.— Two landscapes ; by Wall.—Not such ones as '| of Visiting the noble and romantic Highlands, to shake off the wey of becoming civilised —_ 
my we have seen by this artist. These are stiff, and want effect. || dust of the crowded pavements, to escape, awhile, from the vor- Durable whitewash.—To make whitewash durable and preven; 
poe Mr. Wall can do better tex of business, to enjoy the precious luxury of mountain air, and | it from cracking, the water in which the lime is mixed should be 
pe (Te be resumed ) | yet reach the town agam, invigourated and exhilarated, in good .| fully saturated with salt before the lime is put into it 
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2 
The flow'rs, that late so brilliant shone, 
Close up their leaves and go to sleep, 





But bright and gay, at peep of dawn, | 
Will pearly tears of dew-drops weep. 
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3 
But Evening brings no rest to me, 
In vain does slumber o’er me steal; 


2 - le 


that she should be 


| I can but wee 
all the woe I feel. 


The cause o 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THOU ART FALSE 





Thow art false, but I cannot forget thee ; 
Thy heart is no longer the same ; 

Tis a weakness, but still I regret thee, 
And weep when I hear but thy name 

Take back from my hands ev'ry token, 
And be as we never had met, 

This night my last farewell is spoken, 
I forgive! and will strive to forget 


Though thou wear'st now the semblance of sorrow, 
The cloud from thy brow will depart, 
No tear will be thine on the morrow, 
No sigh will escape from thy heart. 
As the storm, passing over the ocean, 
Of its ravages leaves not a sign, 
So thy breast will betray no emotion 
For the grief it hath planted in mine 





E:ent-anp-THirty.—Eight-and-thirty is a frightful epoch in 
the life of a woman of fashion. Hot rooms and cosmetics place 


it on a level with fifty in the lady of a country squire. The strug- | 


gle between departing youth and coming age is never more 


awful! A little older and the case becomes too clear for dispute. | 


At forty she gives up the field, allowing that time has the best 
of it. But for the five preceding years, those years during which, 
though not longer pretty, a woman may still be handsome, the 
tug of war is terrific. A woman never prizes her beauty half so 
much as when it is forsaking her ; never comprehends the value 
of raven locks till revealed by the contrast with the first gray 


hair; never finds out that her waist was slim and her form grace- | 


fui, till she has been accused of embonpoint. Brother coxcombs! 
if you would have a proper value set upon your homage, pay your 
court to a woman of eight-and-thirty. The flutter of a little miss 
of sixteen is nothing to the agitation with which the poor grate- 
ful soul uplifts her head above the waters of oblivion in which she 
was succumbing 

Hane rooeruer.—Richard Penn, one of the proprietors, and 
of all the governours of Pennsylvania, probably the most de- 
servedly popular, in the commencement of the revolution (his 
brother John being at that time governour) was on the most fami- 
liar and intimate terms with a number of the most decided and in- 
fluential whigs ; and, on a certain occasion, being in company 
with:several of them, a member of congress observed, that such 
was the crisis, “ they must all hang together.” “If you do not, 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Penn, “1 can tell you that you will be very 
apt to hang separately.” 


Dovs.e Lerrers.—A pretty little maid of Erin presented her- 
self at the Post-Office the other day, and handing in a letter, 
modestly asked how much: was to pay, as she said the letter was 
10 her mother, and she wished to pay in advance. The clerk on 
receiving it asked the usual question, “ single or double!” When 
she replied with the most bewitching narrete, at the same time 

|| blushing up to the eyes, “* Double, sir! I was married last week.’ 

Wise maxtus.—A smooth sea never made a skilful mariner 
Neither do uninterrupted prosperity and success qualify a man for 

|| usefulness or happiness. The storms of adversity, like the storms 
i of the ocean, arouse the faculties and excite the invention, pru- 
dence, skill, and fortitude of the voyager. 

Honesty.—Ata party lately, several gentlemen contested the 
honour of having done the most extraordinary thing. A reverend 
D. D. was appointed to be the sole judge of their respective pre- 
tensions. One produced his tailor’s bill, with a receipt attached 
to it; a buzz went through the room that this would not be out- 
done, when a second proved that he had arrested his tailor for 
money lent to him. The palm is his, was the universal ery ; when 
a third observed, “* Gentlemen, I cannot boast of the feats of 
either of my predecessors, but I have returned to the owners two 
umbrellas that they left at my house “I'll hear no more,” 
cried the arbitrator, ** this is the very ne plus ultra of honesty and 
| unheard-of deeds ; it is an act of virtue of which I never knew 
| any person capable. The prize is yours.” 

A pancerous wire.—A late English newspaper says that a 
| giantess, named Moir, who was lately exhibiting herself at Glas- 
|| gow, has been taken up on a charge of murdering her husband, 
| whom she killed by a blow upon the head with a bed-post in a 
quarrel. We hope our male readers will take warning by this 
| fatal event, and never marry a giantess. 
|| To make Names Grow iN rrurt.—When peaches and nec- 
|| tarines are about half ripe, cover the side exposed to the sun with 
|| strips or specs of wax, in any desired shape or form, which hin- 


|| is ripe, and the wax removed, it will be found marked in the 
| manner described. 

Fire.—It cannot be too generally known that an effectual 
| mode of quickly extinguishing fire in a chimney is to throw a 
|| pound of sulphur, or a few pounds of salt on the fire in the grate, 
|, and to hang a wet blanket in front, so as to prevent any air pass- 
| ing up; the doors and windows should be closed. Both sulphur 
| and salt, when burning, give out a gas which extinguishes fire. 


| Receirr ror THE Lapigs.—Cream may be frozen by simply 
putting it into a glass vessel, and then placing the whole in an 
| old bachelor’s bosom 





|| ders the sun from colouring the part covered ; and, when the fruit | 


UNION OF LITERARY ComPosiTions.—At a large literary party 
in Edinburgh, a short time ago, in the course of conversation it was 
mentioned that a certain well-known literary character had writ- 
ten two poems, one called “ The Pebble,”’ the other “ The 
Ocean ;” that he was offering them to the booksellers, who, how- 
ever, would not accede to his terms of publication, and that the 
worthy author was therefore puzzled not a little as to what he 
should do with his productions. ‘ Why,” remarked a sarcastic 
gentleman who was present, “I think the doctor could not do 
better than throw the one into the other.” 

A coop customer.—When the son of a certain London banker 
had eloped to Scotland with a great heiress, still retaining a p3- 
ternal taste for parsimony, he objected to the demand of two 
guineas made by the priest at Gretna Green, stating that Captain 





had reported the canonical charge to be only five shillings 
“ True,” replied Vulcan, ** but Captain is an Irishman, and 
I have married him five times ; so I consider him as a good cus- 
tomer; but, perhaps I may never see your face again.” 

THE AUTHOR oF waveRLEY.—Mrs. Murray Keith, a venerable 
Scotch lady, from whom Sir Walter Scott derived many of the 
traditionary stories and anecdotes wrought up in his admirable 
fictions, taxed him one day with the authorship, which he, as 
usual, stoutly denied. ‘ What,” exclaimed the old lady, “ d’ve 
think I dinna ken my ain groats among other folks kail ?”” 





Marcu oF inTettect.—A beggar some time ago applied for 
alms at the door of a partizan of the Anti-begging Society. After 
in vain detailing his manifold sorrows, the inexorable gentleman 
peremptorily dismissed him. ‘Go away,” said he, “go, we canna 
gie ye naething.” ‘ You might at least,” replied the mendicant, 
with an air of great dignity and archness, “have refused me 
grammatically.” 

Do you smoxr, sir'—‘ Do you smoke, sir?” said a London 
sharper to a country gentleman, whom he met with in a coflee- 
house, and with whom he wished to scrape an acquaintance 
“Yes,” said the other, with a cool, steady eye, “ any one who 
has a design upon me.” 

A Lapy’s winDow.—A geranium at a window sweetens the 
air, rejoices the eye, links you with nature and innocence, and is 
something to love. The very feel of the leaf has a household 
warmth in it—something analogous to clothing and comfort, says 
Leigh Hunt. 
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